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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHERE ALL THE WORLD WOULD KEEP A MATTER HID, 
SINCE TRUTH IS SELDOM FRIEND TO ANY CROWD, 
MEN WRITE IN FABLE AS OLD SOP DID, 

JESTING AT THAT WHICH NONE WILL NAME ALOUD. 
AND THIS THEY NEEDS MUST DO, OR IT WILL FALL 
UNLESS THEY PLEASE THEY ARE NOT HEARD AT ALL. 


Rudyard Kipling, The Fabulists. 


THE Battle of Tunisia rages as we write. We have command 
of the air, as we undoubtedly have of the sea. This does not 

mean that the German Commander cannot get 
oe some reinforcements or supplies, but that he 
(ine gets them at a heavy cost. And he is probably 
convinced, by now, that a Stalingrad capitulation eventually 
lies ahead of him. He will put off the surrender as long as 
possible, the battle of Bizerta will be costly and it may take 
time. 

General Alexander ordered a general attack to open on 
April 21. The advance before the Stronghold of Tunis was 
made on a line running south from Cap Serrat, through 
Medjez-el-Bab and Bou Arada, where it turns east, ending at 
Enfidaville. The task of the assault on the prodigious moun- 
tain range which defends Tunis was given to the First and 
Eighth British armies and was preceded by a very heavy artil- 
lery barrage. The fighting has been on a prodigious scale, 
with a massive use of guns, aircraft and tanks, but the weight 
of the combat has been borne by the infantry. There has 
been no fighting like this before. On April 22 the infantry 
struggled up the steep sides of Takrouna against the flower of 
the German Afrika Korps. All that night our men withstood 
a counter attack of unparalleled ferocity, during which 
grenades were thrown at 10 yards’ range and bayonets were 
used. At last the British drew their knives and closing with 
their enemy, drove them to the edge of a precipice and threw 
them into the valley below. This was a typical incident in the 
battle now being fought. In the air our forces assault the 
fortress of Bizerta. At sea they patrol the Sicilian Straits, 
while our Submarines see to it that little arrives in the belea- 
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gured area and that still less returns from it to the mainland. 
All our Forces in Tunisia, over Tunisia and off Tunisia are 
keyed up to the highest pitch. They are highly trained, well 
armed, well led, in other words, they are fighting fit. With 
Admiral Cunningham at sea and Generals Alexander and 
Montgomery on land they feel—and are—invincible. 

One good thing has already come to us out of the tre- 
mendous ordeal our men are undergoing and where they so 
nobly show the metal of their pasture. The world looks at 
Britain with respect, the respect due to heroism. That was 
the old attitude of foreigners. It hasreturned. The bravery of 
our young men and the skill of our generals have restored our 
moral position in the world, and we once more stand forth, as 
we know in our hearts we are, a brave and patriotic people. 


A MERE civilian, with no knowledge at all of military affairs, 
but with access to maps of North Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean, may be allowed to ask why, when the 
great allied armada went to North Africa, we 
did not seize Tunis and Bizerta, instead of wandering into 
Casablanca and Western Morocco ? Had we done this there 
would have been very little fighting and no strong places for 
Rommel to return to. It is true that Marshal Pétain gave the 
order to resist our landing, he did this everywhere, but this 
would have been as ineffective in Tunisia, as elsewhere, had 
it not been for our initial error in neglecting the most important 
French strongholds. It is inconceivable that Sir John Dill in 
the States and the Chief of the Staff in London should not 
have pointed out the strategic necessities before the expedi- 
tion sailed. Some day we shall be told whose “ intuition ” 
turned down the solid military advice which cannot fail to 
have been given. Whoever was responsible for leaving out 
Tunis with Bizerta, delayed the relief of Europe by six months, 
and is responsible for the heavy casualties suffered in the 
present fighting. It is to be hoped that our American allies, 
who like having all the cards upon the table, will find out who 
was responsible for this serious military error. Americans do 
not believe in hiding the responsibilities for mistakes and 
they will render signal service to all the Allies if they will get 
to the bottom of this affair. 


A query ? 


THE air offensive on Europe continues and intensifies. The 
decision to put the chief weight of our 1942-43 effort into aerial 

. attack was made by the Prime Minister more 
The Air Atteck tion two years ago and Sir Stafford Cripps 
has recently told us that the manufacture of aircraft and 
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all that these require is now by far our greatest industry. 
We shall soon know how well founded are the claims of the 
air theorists. But the persistance and ferocity and weight 
of our attacks cannot be doubted, and the skill and bravery 
of our airmen, who, day after day, night after night pound 
the German and Italian cities and—alas—the French, Dutch 
and Czech cities to dust. Those who live in Southern and 
South Eastern England seem never to be out of hearing of 
wings over head. It is a familiar sound, formerly the skies 
over this part of our Island were filled with enemy planes ; 
now, save for an occasional sneak raider, only British and 
friendly aircraft are seen and heard. The effort we are making 
in this air warfare is prodigious, the expenditure of aircraft 
and personnel is great, the output of our factories is increasing. 
Even if the results are not all which was hoped by the pro- 
moters of this form of war, we must never forget the courage 
and the exertion which have gone into making it. Whatever 
else this air offensive may do, it has certainly slowed down 
German production and rendered life in the target towns 
very uncomfortable, as we know, for we endured, three years 
ago, an attack of the same kind. We must now see this 
pursued to the end of this lap, and then we must hope that it 
will not be maintained beyond reason. 


THERE is evidence that Hitler is preparing Europe for a long 
siege. He has interviewed his satellites; he has got what 
- promises he can from them and he has made 
M serena them such offers of future aggrandisement as 

” may perhaps hold them. The Italian armies 
driven out of Africa and returned from Russia are still able 
to police the Balkans, where they may recover in some measure 
what they have lost elsewhere. They are both sore and 
puzzled by the contempt shown them. An Italian journalist 
recently asked why it was that the French, who had only 
fought for a few weeks, who had then surrendered, were 
never accused of cowardice and never despised, while the 
Italians, who had fought for three years and are still fighting, 
were vilified by everyone. The answer is simpie. France had 
a loyal ally, England ; when she failed, the English made her 
reconstitution one of their first war aims. Italy has an ally 
whose only idea is to bully, to rob her, to leave her in the lurch 
and exhibit her weaknesses to the world. Italy has actually 
only one real enemy—Germany. But her ruling classes are now 
deeply involved in the German scheme. And it would appear 
that in Fortress Europe, Italy is to have the honourable post 
of outer bastion against the besieging English and Americans, 
For she is not only likely to take the first weight of the air 
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onset from across the Mediterranean on her own territory, 
but her troops garrison the Balkans where—among many 
other places—invasion is feared by Germany. The Germans 
are not only getting ready to stand a military siege, they are 
preparing the industrial and commercial organisation of 
Europe. There is evidence that the scheme for this huge 
plan of general de-nationalisation is well under weigh. The 
recent Hitler-Mussolini meeting must have been largely con- 
cerned with this, for the communiqués issued afterwards and 
subsequent German propaganda dealt with the “ benefits ” 
to be shortly bestowed on the European States and the 
preparations made for the nations of that continent to have 
power to develop their own national culture inside the great 
German-ruled Empire. The husks offered to Europeans by 
Hitler will not deceive people in the countries he has ill-used, 
but in each capital there will be quislings, lavals, pétains 
who will pretend to believe in the benefits offered, and who 
will adhere to the “ Fortress Europe ” idea. That is probably 
all that Hitler is aiming at. He is too shrewd to suppose that 
he can delude more than those who wish to be deceived and 
he probably does not over-estimate their numbers. 


THE first concern of the German over-lords is to convince 
vassals, serfs and neutrals alike that the fortress they have con- 
structed is everywhere strong. To this end, says the diplomatic 
ia 3 correspondent of The Times, ‘‘ German, Italian 
—_—" and neutral journalists have been taken through 
the more spectacular parts of the fortress build- 
ing.”’ The chain of strongholds which reach from the Spanish 
frontier to the German frontiers of Holland were shown. 
Thousands of men have been working here and thousands of 
tons of concrete have been used. There is evidence of further 
fortification on the Southern Italian coast, in Norway and 
in the Balkans. So much for the defence works. Other pre- 
parations are shown in the shifting of munition factories. They 
are being closed in France and opened in Central Europe, where 
some 6,000,000 conscripted slaves are at work. Nor is the 
future political lay out of Europe neglected. And here we see 
that the ‘“ Allies”’ of Germany are better treated than the 
conquered countries. According to The Times diplomatic 
correspondent on April 16 :— 


“Fearing for the safety of the Southern Balkan fronts, the 
Germans have suddenly begun to send supplies to Bulgaria . . . at 
a time when Italy and other Allies are going short, Germany has 
just sent 10,000 tons of sugar and 40,000 of rye to Bulgaria, with 
the promise of other goods to follow—evidently a result of King 
Boris’ mission to Hitler when, according to German sources, Boris 
promised to fight in defence of the Southern Balkan front. 


, 
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“Similar bribes are being given to Roumania. German and 
Roumanian sources both suggest that as a result of Antonescu’s 
visit to Hitler this week, Roumania is pledged to fight in defence of 
the Southern Balkans’ front in return for the satisfaction of her 
territorial claims after the war.” 


The monstrous image of nightmare Europe is assuming its 
outline before our eyes. 


ONE curious event of recent political history was that the 
British Prime Minister and the Leader of the German people 
both came to the microphone on the same 
day after a long silence to address their 
respective countries. Mr. Churchill had been ill. Hitler had 
been—well, we do not know about him. But this coincidence 
was not what marked the occasion most clearly as a strange 
one. The orators—and they are both great orators—made 
speeches which were quite untrue to their ordinary form. 
Speeches with no genius, no fire, no conviction. So much so, 
that listeners thought that Hitler’s speech had been composed 
for him and read by somebody else, and Mr. Churchill’s 
most ardent admirers were, many of them, unable to endure 
him to the end of a long and quite uncharacteristic speech. 
Mr. Churchill’s style is so wholly his own, it is vivid, and fresh, 
it comes wholly from his active personality and to hear him 
droning out the windy sentences of a pseudo-elder statesman 
was quite disconcerting. He should really not allow his gifts 
to be smothered in this way. If he were to take to “ elder 
statesmanship ”’ he would become a bore of the first water, 
for it is not in him to plan and foresee, and he cannot even do 
those things in this war, in which he is the spokesman of his 
country. All his life he has acted on impulse as opportunity 
suggested and, in his old age he has become the orator of 
England. This is no mean position, and he has held it for 
three years. Part of Mr. Churchill’s popularity with the public 
comes from the fact that he has been on different sides in 
politics at different times, and he has never bothered at all 
about political consistency, shifting from party to party as his 
instincts moved him. He must beware of any advice which 
would make him change his form. He has recently been 
seeing some of the elder statesmen who got us into the mess 
we are in and they have evidently affected him. He had 
better avoid them in future. They will do him no good. 


Two Speeches 


Two “ nevers’”’ apply to our old pacifist-mischief-makers. They 
never learn, they are never quiet. Not content with having got 
The Old us un-armed into the conflict of 1914-18, nor 
Incorrigibles with having dis-armed us between 1921 and 

1938, not having learned anything from seeing 
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their country twice, in their lifetime, within an ace of destruc- 
tion, they are all for preparing such another situation as 
would make world war recurrent. At present the active 
members of the League of Nations Union are content to wait 
until the tide may not be running so strongly as now in favour 
of patriotism and national life. All that they can hope for 
at present is to keep internationalism—in its mildest form— 
before the public. This was done on April 14 and 15 by means 
of a debate in the House of Lords, in which the Government 
was asked to state its views on international relations after 
the war. In this debate the old Leaguers cooed like sucking 
doves. Lord Cecil of Chelwood even went so far as to say 
‘““some people may dislike it and regret it, but I think we 
must accept it as a fact that there is . . . a strong feeling of 
nationality. . . .’ He was followed by all the usual pre- 
war advocates of internationalism. None of them standing 
in the white sheet of repentance, none of them owning to 
having been invariably mistaken before the war, and all of 
them appearing to hanker after Geneva and the rounded 
phrases of the ‘thirties. There were speeches from Lords 
Lytton, Samuel, Davies and others. They sing smaller than 
they used to do because the times are not propitious for their 
views. But they have apparently learned nothing at all 
from the calamities they helped to create. ‘‘ We shall have 
to re-build not the League of Nations, but A League of 
Nations ”’ said Lord Delaware. That was the tone of the dis- 
cussion. The Leader of the House of Lords, Lord Cranborne, 
had to reply in the atmosphere created by two days of such a 
debate in which no manly protest was heard. His speech 
was important, representing as it did the considered opinion 
of the Government and it gave some measure of hope to the 
country that the day of groping after false formule is over. 


THE Leader of the House of Lords directs the debates, and, 
in some measure presides over them, in the most free assembly 

in the world, Deprived of much of their 
maa political power the Lords have preserved their 

prestige by means of their independence and 
of their ability. All the best debates on the war have occurred 
in the Lords, nearly all the independence of speech has been 
concentrated there. This debate where moribund pacifism 
posed as a new order was, in itself, an evidence of the Peers’ 
toleration. In no other assembly in the world would the men 
who have always been wrong about international affairs have 
been allowed another quiet hearing. This toleration does not 
always mean strength, far from it, it too often means sheer 
laziness, but the debate on International Relations gave the 
Government an opportunity for stating their policy. And 
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the reply was fairly satisfactory, though it began with all the 
usual bowings and scrapings and tributes to character, which 
are, in that House, showered on the just and unjust alike. 
And the Government spokesman was more inclined to praise the 
“Spirit of the League” which “‘burns more brightly than ever,” 
than to remember that it led us to 1939, and what followed. 
We dare not hope ever to see a day when a British statesmen 
will say simply, ‘‘ We believed this would work. It was a 
hideous failure, we were very much to blame.” Nothing of 
this sort was, of course, said on April 15 when Lord Cranborne 
wound up in the House of Lords. But, if we must not hope 
for such candour we, at any rate, got from him some hope 
that the ghastly pacifist business that has crashed so bloodily 
will not be tried again. Lord Cranborne said ‘‘ It must seem 
illogical to seek to impose on free nations, against their will, 
the dictation of an arbitrary International Authority. Indeed, 
I believe such an attempt would be bound to fail.’’ That is 
true. And it is the main objection to a “ League of Nations.” 
Lord Cranborne went on to say that an International organisa- 
tion need not be universal. It should be the strongest group. 
It should contain the British Empire. And it had better not 
contain Germany. 


““T suggest to your Lordship that Germany, Italy and Japan 
should clearly not be members until they have shown by deeds 
and not by words, etc.” 


Lord Cranborne’s third point was that in order that peace 
should be preserved it was necessary that the peaceful nations 
should not disarm. This is a familiar theme to the readers of 
The National Review. He said :— 


“* But the lesson of the last twenty years surely is that it is no 
use embarking on economic sanctions unless you ate ready to 
proceed to military action . . . otherwise, you may call it collective 
security and, indeed, it will be collective, but it will not be security.” 


Lord Cranborne had been pressed by the old gang of pacifists 
to patronise the idea of an international force. His answer 
was not clear. All we have to say is that if we are foolish 
enough to allow an international force to be built up, it will 


be commanded and led to action by the next Hitler who comes 
along. 


THOsE who understood Germany warned us directly after the 
war that she was re-arming. Mr. J. H. Morgan, a member of 
G R the Inter-Allied Control Commission for the 
armed ivi921 +‘tisarmament of Germany and who had the 

rank of brigadier-general while he did this 
work, told us in speeches and articles that Germany had never 
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disarmed in spite of all that the Commission could do. Our 
pro-Germans thought they knew better, they believed what 
the Germans said and—like the Bishop of Chichester—had 
faith in the old fable about “ another Germany.”’ Hitler has 
assured the world that Germany would never have re-armed 
had the wicked other Powers not bullied her. Our public men 
even believed him, Mr. Lloyd George among the number. 
Now a German has blurted out the truth, and we suppose 
that as he is a German he may be believed by those who would 
not listen to their own countrymen. Dr. Waninger, the 
director of design in the Rhein Metall Krupp Company, made 
the following statement on April 15 last at a public meeting. 
He is quoted by the German Transocean New Agency : 


“ The illegal manufacture of arms began in 1921. In those days 
the construction of big guns was taken up most carefully. My 
department could carry through its task only if its work could be 
kept secret from the Inter-Allied Control Commission. So my 
office first worked in Berlin, then was moved to Dusseldorf and 
later we went off somewhere in the Liineberger Heide. 

“The gigantic development of artillery weapons during the 
years before the war was due to the secret preparatory work of our 
department.” 


It was only the other day, says The Times, commenting on 
this, “‘ that a German newspaper article, ascribed to Admiral 
Dénitz, boasted in similar vein that U-boats were being 
secretly equipped and manned during the early years when 
Hitler and his predecessors were proclaiming peace.’’ Well, 
some of us are not surprised by these revelations. There 
will be plenty more such before the war is over. 


THERE have been various events of interest at sea during the 
month. <A British submarine under the command of 
_ Lieutenant Mars penetrated right into the 

i wage Strait of Messina and there attacked, and hit 
. with a torpedo, one of the new Italian cruisers 
I the Regolo class. This was the first public 
intimation that any of these ships, of which a number had 
just been laid down at the outbreak of war with Italy, were 
actually in service. She may even have been on her trial trip, 
for all we know, exercising in what are probably regarded in 
Italy as enclosed waters, immune from interference by an 
enemy. For the Strait of Messina is no more than 10 miles 
across at its widest, where it opens out to the south, while it 
narrows at the other end, some 20 miles to the northward, to 
no more than about a mile. Once a submarine enters the 
Strait, not only are her movements severely restricted by 
lack of sea room, diminishing with every mile she penetrates, 
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but the enemy possesses facilities for observation of every 
sort, above water and below, which should make her situation 
hazardous in the extreme. That a British submarine should 
have entered the Strait at all is evidence of a very high 
standard of skill and daring. There are strong currents and 
eddies in the narrower part of the Strait which would pre- 
sumably add materially to the difficulties of submerged 
navigation—of course the boat could only enter submerged 
and any attack by her must inevitably provoke immediate 
counter-attack in conditions which are all in favour of the 
surface enemy. It is not surprising, therefore, that, in the 
words of the Admiralty announcement, “ the full effects ”’ of 
the heavy explosion which was heard as the torpedoes found 
their mark, “could not be observed.”’ The Regolo class 
cruisers are of the small, very fast, class that appeals to Italian 
ideas of sea operations ; for the Italian ships, when they have 
got into action with British ships, even in markedly superior 
force, have commonly used their high speed to break off 
action and avoid renewing it. These cruisers are of no more 
than 3,362 tons, mounting an armament of eight 5°3-inch guns 
and eight torpedo tubes, and they have a legend speed of 
41 knots. They may well be capable of even higher speed in 
practice ; many Italian warships have exceeded their designed 
speed in service. But in this case, unless the cruiser torpedoed 
by Lieutenant Mars was inward or outward bound rather 
than cruising within her own waters, it is unlikely that she 
was using her great speed; though that does not detract 
from the great credit due to him for his intrepid exploit. 


OTHER British submarines, besides that commanded by 
Lieutenant Mars, have been doing magnificent work in the 
. ' Mediterranean. In the past month over 30 
sue Axis Axis supply ships have been destroyed by 
them, chiefly, it would appear, in the central 

defile of the Mediterranean, and therefore almost certainly 
carrying supplies for the Axis forces in Tunisia. That 
toll of their supplies, taken in conjunction with the 
parallel toll taken by Allied air forces of Axis transport 
aircraft crossing the same sea, must have had an important 
influence on the fighting on land. Both submarines and air- 
craft have done their execution chiefly in daylight, and their 
success doubtless induced the enemy to seek the cover of 
darkness for his cross-Mediterranean supplies. But that gave 
the opportunity for which another arm had been waiting. 
On the night of March 31 light British coastal forces— 
M.T.B.’s and M.G.B.’s it is to be supposed—surprised an 
enemy convoy off the Tunisian coast of three supply ships 
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with a strong escort. Two of the supply ships were hit with 
torpedoes and one of them was seen clearly to sink; the 
other, hit ‘twice, can hardly have survived. The escort, 
strong though it was, was completely ineffective, and worse 
than ineffective, for it was thrown into such confusion that 
it started a battle on its own, the enemy ships firing on each 
other as our boats withdrew completely unharmed. Though 
it is probable that Italian night marksmanship is of no higher 
standard than Italian power of distinguishing between friend 
and foe in a night action, it is not thought that they got off 
without damage, for the British force fired into them before 
withdrawing in order to start the action off; but they are, 
on the whole, unlikely to have done much damage to each 
other. 


ANOTHER Mediterranean incident was the attack on Italian 
ships at Maddalena, in the Straits of Bonifacio, by heavy 

bombers of the U.S.Army on April 10. Two 
spenened on of Italy’s 10,000-ton cruisers, understood to 

have been identified as the Trieste and Gorizia, 
were located there, and Flying Fortresses from North Africa 
attacked them in daylight. Both ships were reported to 
have been hit by their bombs and the next day the Trieste was 
reported to have sunk from the damage suffered; what 
happened to the Gorizia was not mentioned in the announce- 
ment issued from Allied Headquarters which gave the fore- 
going information. It was not announced whether there were 
any other ships present, but there might well have been, 
since Maddalena is a capacious harbour. It is probable that 
there was not left afloat more than one more besides the 
Trieste and Gorizta of the seven 10,000-tons cruisers with 
which Italy started the war; though precise figures are not 
easily ascertained, for the results of submarine or air attacks 
are frequently not definitely observed. Lord Bruntisfield, in 
Parliament on March 16, gave the Admiralty considered 
estimate of the number of Italian cruisers lost up to date as 
ten, without distinguishing between heavy and light cruisers. 
Three heavy cruisers were destroyed for certain in the Battle 
of Cape Matapan, and there have been other reports of 
successful submarine attacks in which torpedo hits were 
made which it was hoped were fatal. But it would be unwise 
to assume that all have been disposed of. The Gortza at 
least would seem to have survived the latest encounter, and 
we should certainly assume that there is another still left, even 
after allowing for the destruction of the Trieste. It is satis- 
factory that it has been possible to get in another blow at the 
elusive Italian Fleet. 
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THE month of April was particularly fruitful of results from 
the operations of light forces in home waters. Successful 
actions by “light coastal forces ’’—it is the 
enemy’s coast from which these forces seem to 
take their designation—have been reported on 
five separate occasions in the last month. A strong convoy 
was intercepted off the Dutch coast on the night of March 24, 
and twice attacked, ships of the escort being damaged in both 
fights. In the small hours of March 28 one enemy supply 
ship was blown up with a tremendous explosion, and another 
severely damaged, if not sunk, in the same waters. Two 
nights later, in a spirited action between British M.G.B.’s and 
German E-boats, two of the latter were destroyed and others 
damaged. There were no British casualties and the only 
damage sustained was that which resulted from one of the 
boats ramming and sinking an E-boat. On April 4, a German 
armed trawler was sunk in a gun action off Dunkirk, and a 
number of her company picked up and made prisoner. On 
the nights of April 11 and 12 more engagements occurred 
off the Dutch coast in which much damage was done to 
enemy craft and substantial casualties inflicted on their 
companies. 

It is sad to have to record the death, in the later of these 
two engagements, of one of the outstanding figures of the 
Coastal Forces—Lieutenant Commander Hichens, D.S.O., 
D.S.C., R.N.V.R.—the only one killed on either night. The 
other casualties were no more than two officers and two men 
wounded, and it was sheer ill-fortune that a chance shot, in 
an engagement which went all in the British favour, should 
have killed the hero of so many of such fights. Mr. Hichens, 
who was 34 years’ old, had been an enthusiastic yachtsman 
ever since he left Oxford, sailing many types of boats on the 
South Coast, Cornwall, and from the Channel Islands to the 
West Coast of Scotland. By profession he was a solicitor, and 
he practised at Falmouth, devoting his leisure to sailing and 
motor-racing, in which sport he regained the championship 
for Great Britain in a road race in France before the war. On 
the outbreak of war he immediately joined up and was allo- 
cated to the mine-sweeping service. He was in command of a 
trawler minesweeper at Dunkirk, where he brought away 
many soldiers, and he afterwards transferred to the coastal 
forces. He was in more than fifteen actions with them, and 
gained a mention in despatches, a bar to his D.S.O., and a 
D.S.C. with two bars. He was remarkable for tenacity, daring 
and skill, though quiet in manner and modest in bearing ; 
but his outstanding successes were gained not only by those 
qualities, but also by his capacity for careful planning and 
thinking out the tactics of attack. He was an outstanding 
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example of British innate sea sense and seamanlike skill, and 
his death is a great loss. 


THE fourth War Budget was opened on April 12. It was a 
prodigious affair and one not digestible in a day or two. In 
The Budget the event it is seen that Sir Kingsley Wood 
under-estimated the returns save in the case 
of Super-Tax. This is down, by nearly three millions. We 
are not told whether because of inability to pay or because 
of the rapid destruction of wealth. One item is alarmingly 
large—it goes by the elegant name of “ disinvestment.” 
Vulgarly this means the loss of old savings and the selling of 
investments in order that the hard-taxed country may live. 
In the last 12 months £773,000,000 have been “ dis-invested,” 
after seeing this figure, the sum of net private savings for 
1942 which amounted to £1,031,000,000 does not seem so vast 
as it did. 
We take from the columns of the Economist the following 
table which gives in the plainest figures a brief table of the 
Budget. 


(£ millions) 
1940 1941 1942 
Central Government Expenditure - . - 35339 4,616 5,103 
Central Government revenue (nearly all 
taxation) . : ’ ; ; - 1,259 1,828 2,343 


Borrowing :— 
A.—From Government agencies— 
Unemployment, National Health and 


other similar funds. : — 247 49 
Canadian Government interest-free 
loan . . ‘ : ——"* o 157 
B.—From private sources—- 
Small savers : ‘ : . 467 601 599 
Large savers , ‘ ; — 1,026 


Banks and money market 518 902 476 


Tax reserve certificates (i.e., funds 


accruing to meet taxes) ; he 17 453 
Total Borrowing . ; ; , . 2,080 2,788 2,760 
Total receipts ‘ : ; : » 35339 4,616 — 5,103 


The Government published a White Paper to further 
elucidate and explain the Budget figures and this has been 
boiled down to a manageable scale by the Economist, which, 
on April 17, provided its readers with a very valuable number. 

The Canadian money referred to in the table we reprint, is 
not to be confused with the £250,000,000 lent, interest free, 
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by the Canadian Government to the Imperial Government. 
This noble gift was acknowledged by Sir Kingsley Wood in 
the opening of his Budget speech; not half enough has been 
heard of it in the Mother Country. 


THERE had been a dread of new direct taxation, the well- 
informed having suggested that this might be increased. 
But the Treasury had probably worked out 
the cost of this and had decided against it. 
The only taxes levied, therefore, were on whiskey, beer, 
tobacco, wine, entertainments and luxury purchases. None 
of these are essentials, people can do without them, even 
though life would be very dull without its pleasures. And 
war has greatly reduced these. The object of the Government 
is to further reduce the money spent on recreation and this 
their new taxation will certainly tend to do. Sir Kingsley 
Wood said plainly what he had to say and made it clear that 
this Government, as all governments in the last few Parlia- 
ments have regarded the redistribution of income as one of 
their functions. It would seem to be a more important one 
in their eyes than that of conserving and increasing the 
wealth of the country. Even in this age, when all private 
expenditure is made difficult, the lavishing of public money 
upon the thriftless is continued with what benefit to the recipi- 
ents we are not often able to establish. There is an air of 
unreality in the House of Commons discussions on such matters 
unless Mr. Hopkinson or some other independent member 
intervenes. To the ordinary reader of their speeches members 
seem to be thrashing the air and to be creating draughts 
without direction. So little do they understand their electors 
that some of them are surprised at the attitude of working 
men to income tax. They do not want to payit. If they pay 
it they like to pay as little as possible. In the country the 
custom is for a man to refuse to work overtime for his regular 
employer, who has to make income tax returns. He prefers 
to do overtime work for others, a few hours here, a few hours 
there. In that case he keeps his own money. One result of 
levying income tax on wages is that a vast deal of the money 
paid in wages is never returned at all and escapes the levy. 
All very simple and natural, but very disconcerting to the 
political theorist. 


New Taxation 


Our Socialist Ministers, with their cortege of Beveridges are 
working overtime to persuade us that what we want is less 
One Swall liberty in our own affairs and more officials to 

ne Swallow tell us what to do. Above all, we must avoid 
all initiative and courage in enterprise, and fashionable pre- 
cepts are devised to check such old-fashioned behaviour. 
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The newspapers are full of coming Socialist events, and very 
dark shadows they cast. There is very little opposition in 
print, or in public speech, to the Marxian theories which are 
daily advocated, partly because of the absence from Parlia- 
ment of all physically valid Conservative members, and 
because of the queer blight which fell upon our Press after 
the last war, and from which it has never recovered. But 
there are, at last, some signs that Conservatives are realising 
the danger the country runs from the plotting and planning 
brigade, and on April 10 a member of the War Cabinet, Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton, made a frank statement of his views on the 
vital importance of preserving private enterprise in business. 
Mr. Lyttelton is a man whose fine record in the last war 
preceded a career in the city, where by dint of sheer capacity 
and drive he rose to a high position. He is one of the Ministers 
(Minister of Production) who owe nothing to politics and he, 
therefore, can be frank about certain aspects of modern 
political thought. Speaking at Aldershot on April 10 he said 
that “‘ by far the biggest part of business enterprise should be 
left to individual effort.’”’ He went on :— 


“The great periods in our history we nearly always associate 
with an outstanding individual and not with an outstanding political 
system. We think of Queen Elizabeth and Sir Francis Drake, of 
Marlborough, and Pitt, and Nelson, and of the Duke of Wellington, 
and it is on the ability to keep alive the spirit of individual adventure, 
the ability to break away from the customs and thoughts of the 
mass of people, and to inject into public opinion new, fanciful, 
unorthodox ideas that the vigour of national life depends. 

** Nothing could be more ghastly than a uniform, cow-like public 
opinion which is willing to browse on the artificially fertilised fields 
and chew the cud of common pasture while being strenuously 
milked by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

** While we must expect all the discipline, regimentation, all the 
high taxation and interference with our private lives in the cause of 
the war, we must be careful—above all, as Conservatives—not to 
fall into a frame of mind of thinking that those things by themselves 
are ends or that by them the cause of civilisation is advanced.” 


That is wholesome plain speaking. But Mr. Lyttelton had 
more to say, and he spoke from considerable experience. 


THE Socialists, who are always inveighing against the 

Capitalist society which has enabled the English to enrich 
themselves and the world, do not realise what 

a of are the forces which have so splendidly endowed 
us. 


“It was a most unfortunate fact for Socialists that rich people who 
accumulated capital and savings and who pushed their money out 
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into development were necessary to the prosperity of the State. 
Much of our prosperity had depended on the financing of long shots, 
the backing of commercial horses at very long odds. 

“‘ The State is the worst possible punter in this type of market. 
The civil servants and the Ministers whom they advise and whom 
they sometimes, but not always, control are answerable from day 
to day, from Budget to Budget, from bill to bill, to a highly critical 
and sometimes recalcitrant court—Parliament.” 


Should Governments be the only directors of new enterprises 
what would occur? Mr. Lyttelton drew a picture of an M.P. 
calling the attention of the House “‘ on a cold November after- 
noon,’ to the public money some Minister had lost in a 
hazardous enterprise. But upon such enterprise, undertaken 
by private individuals with their own money, the country had 
grown rich :— 


“ce 


. it is upon these things that our commercial prosperity 
has been largely built. There would have been no Rio Tinto 
Company, no Hudson’s Bay Company, no Courtaulds, and I do not 
think there would have been a steam engine, or sulphate of ammonia, 
or a Spitfire, if the State, with its necessarily cautious approach to 
all things that are new, had been the only tradesman, the only author 
of our enterprise. It is very rare that the State has the enterprise to 
buy the Suez Canal shares as Disraeli did, or to invest largely in the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, as the Government has done within 
our immediate memory.”—[Manchester Guardian Report]. 


These words are compact of common sense and should be 
remembered. 


A SHREWD and interesting article about the Italian people was 
printed in the Manchester Guardian of April 17. The writer, 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer, reminded his readers 
that until recently the Italians were not only 
liked in England, but admired. He said that 
the distinction drawn between the people and the government 
might be more usefully drawn in Italy than in Germany. 


Italians as 
they are 


“* Whereas Nazism answers, at least to a profound and recurring 
neurosis of the German people, Fascism, I suggest, is a superficial 
disorder—as it were a skin disease . . .” 


Mr. Mortimer believes that the Italians have never been 
converted to Fascism : 


ce 


. the Italians are sceptics alike by nature and by tradition. 
They are superstitious rather than mystical; they enjoy political 
oratory without believing the orator, just as they enjoy a festa 
or a sermon without modifying their conduct. Like the English, 
they are humorous and tolerant, believing in compromise and dis- 
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believing in utopias. But, unlike us, they are pessimists, with the 
irony of an antique civilisation. Misgovernment, whether due to 
incompetence or to corruption, they accept, like every misfotrune, 
as inevitable, murmuring ‘Che vuoi?’ .. .” 

“*. . Finally, the Italians are particularist. The prime unit is the 
family, and the nonsense knocked into children at Fascist schools is 
quickly knocked out of them at home. The next unit is the city, 
Mussolini bombinates about the Roman Empire, but his compatriots 
like their ancestors in the great age of Italian vigour, still think of 
themselves as Florentines or Venetians, Urbinates or Sienese.”’ 


The Italians united last century to get rid of the Germans, 
but they have never known how to get good government. 


“« The Parliamentary regime failed because it curbed the rapacity 
neither of the industrialists in the North nor of the great land- 
owners in the South. The Left finally resorted to direct action ; 
the bourgeoisie followed their example, and proved stronger.” 


Hence Fascism, which has not made things better. 


THE situation Italy now faces—and she does face it with Latin 
frankness—is one aggravated by war and a foreign occupation. 


“The Italians know to-day that defeat is certain. 
We have to The optimist—so the story goes—trubs his hands and 
Understand Bei itm : hee 

says ‘ Weare going to be beaten.’ The pessimist groans 

*Yes—but when?’ It becomes urgent, therefore, for us to com- 
prehend a nation for which we are likely to have some responsibility. 

** After nearly a century devoted to expelling the Austrians Italy 

is again under the heel of an Austrian autocrat, her splendid cities 

once more occupied by an alien and barbarous soldiery. The 

Italians, indeed, are far worse off than they were a hundred years 


”> 


ago. 

Mr. Mortimer speaks of our misunderstanding of Italians. 
It is gross, for instance we think of thern as idle and they are 
one of the most industrious of peoples. 


“They excel as engineers and masons; their motor engines 
were unsurpassed, and they have, in my opinion, the best contem- 
porary architecture. They make admirable farmers also, a fact that 
is often concealed by the poverty of the soil. . . . Though ill- 
educated, they are conspicuously intelligent and very proud of the 
fact; ‘stupido’ in Italy is a term of insult comparable only with 
‘maleducato,’ which means ‘ill-mannered.’ Until they became 
victims of Austrian and Spanish oppression they were admittedly the 
most gifted people in Europe.” 


These are the people with whom we are at war, a war they 
dislike as much as we do. It is certain that, after we have 
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cleared the Germans out of Italy, we shall want to help the 
Italian people who have been among the sufferers from 
Germany’s present mastery of Europe. 


News from occupied Europe is scanty, but a certain amount 
filters through all the time and the scraps and pieces can be 
French Trade fitted together like a jig-saw puzzle. An 

article in the Economist of April Io, gave an 
interesting picture of French trade, as it appears to-day. It 
is a dark one. It is true that the boundary between occupied 
and unoccupied France has disappeared with the total 
occupation of the whole country, but this does very little to 
help the movement of goods inside France, for these are scarce 
and transport is lacking. It is, says the article— 


“ officially pointed out that the present rolling stock of the French 
railways is only half of what it used to be before the war, and of this 
half a very large proportion has to meet the needs of German 
military traffic. It is safe to assume that only one quarter of the 
pre-war rolling stock can now be used by the French themselves. 
Motor traffic has been completely paralysed. Only 10 per cent. of 
the road garages are still open, and their customers are much more 
frequently German officers than French civilians. How the paralysis 
of transport should be dealt with is discussed in the press uninter- 
ruptedly. The switch-over to water transport is repeatedly recom- 
mended, apparently with no effect. The available stock of river 
vessels is very small, and it cannot be much increased. The traffic 
difficulties in the district of Paris have been strikingly illustrated by 
the suggestion recently made that underground trains should be 
used for the distribution of food in the capital.” 


The position of French rolling stock is not likely to improve, 
for it is based on fuel shortage and on the paucity of raw 
materials. The Germans tried to increase the coal output, 
they have now admitted their failure to do this. In the 
scheme they tried to force upon France, that country was to 
produce 65 million tons of coal (before the war she produced 
45 million tons) the 20 million extra tons were to offset the 
loss of British coal. They have not been forthcoming. 


“ Hydro-electrical energy has also,’ says the Economist, 
“been at a low level.”’ 


THE insufficiency of coal for German requirements has led to 
heavy timber felling :— 


“The timber industry has lost 75 per cent. of its 
_trained labour; but the number of workers employed 
in it has been increased five times since the armistice. 
(It was 50,000 in 1940 and 250,000 in 1942.) Last year’s output was 


The Forests of 
France 
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32 million cubic metres of wood, of which a very high percentage 
was firewood. The exploitation of the stock of wood has grown to 
an extent that creates a grave danger to French forestry. According 
to Radio Paris, 10 million hectares of French woodland are threatened 
with devastation, and last year’s reafforestation covered not more 


than 10,000 hectares.” 


The forests of France were a long time recovering from the 
wars of 1870 and 1914-18. They will be longer in getting over 
the tree massacres of 1940-43. But it is not only for fuel that 
the wood is used. Shoe makers now use wood for soles, and 
the sabot has come back. 


“The famous French shoe industry has now become a very 
important consumer of wood. The programme of footwear pro- 
duction in 1943 consists of the following items: 8°5 million pairs 
of leather or rubber-soled shoes, 16 million pairs of shoes with 
wooden soles, 7°5 million pairs of clogs and 1°5 million pairs of 
other wooden shoes. In the meantime, the use of rubber for foot- 
wear has been almost totally forbidden, and as the supply of leather 
has been very small after the drying up of North African imports, 
the number of wooden soles will probably become even higher.” 


As long as the wood is used to shoe French people the felling 
of the trees will be more bearable. What would be intolerable 
would be that their lovely forests should provide shoes for the 


hated Bosch. 


As for French textiles the position is bad. Cotton is not 
available; but there is artificial silk and cellwool. The 

factories making workers’ overalls have 
— and priority of materials, but the first claim on 

their produce is for German use, either to the 
Todt organisation or to French conscripted workers in 
Germany. ‘ Vichy” says the Economist “ has, apparently 
not only to supply slave labour to the conquerors : it has also 
to send the slaves their working clothes.’”” The number of 
textile factories has been reduced from 12,000 to between 
8,000 and g,o00. The output of the Lyons silk factories is 
said to be about ro per cent. of the pre-war quantity. About 
the metal trades there is less information, but :-— 


** There is, of course, no reason to assume that the Germans 
have given up the exploitation of the French armament factories. 
But the extent to which they use them seems to have diminished. 
The supply of iron seems to be not large enough to feed both the 
German and French industries. French iron production has recently 
been radically concentrated—only six foundries have been allowed 
to continue (the Lorraine industries are, of course, no longer 
officially considered as French). The stock of non-ferrous metals, 
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too, has been exhausted ; copper, tin and nickel have disappeared. 
An important exception is bauxite, in which France has been one 
of the world’s principal producers. The shortage of all sorts of 
metals has been responsible for the imposition of the ‘ metal tax,’ 
which will surely become a classic curiosity of modern taxation. 
Certain categories of taxpayers are compelled to pay fixed per- 
centages of their taxes in one of the metals in short supply: iron, 
copper, bronze, tin, nickel, etc. The ‘taxation value’ of the 
respective metals is assessed according to intricate tables composed 
along the lines of ‘ marginal utility ’.” 


Some indication of the extent to which French industries have 
been strangled is given by the figures of the French labourers 
transferred by force to Germany. According to a Swiss 
estimate some 750,000 workers have been sent there, of these 
300,000 are skilled :— 


“* The total is probably too high; the official figure given by 
Vichy is 500,000; yet the figure of skilled workers is not likely to 
be very much exaggerated. Until recently the re/éve was mainly 
applied to skilled metal workers, and it is clear that the transfer of 
so high a proportion of skilled labour from the French metallurgical 
plants would have been impracticable had not the employment of 
those plants been deliberately and drastically reduced.” 


The Germans, no longer certain of winning the war by military 
action, are still sure that they can beat Europe to the shape 
that suits them by dint of ruthless political action. 


On April 13, General Sir Thomas Blamey, C.-in-C. Allied land 
forces, South-West Pacific, said that 200,000 Japanese and a 
very strong force of aeroplanes were massing 
in the archipelago north of Australia. The 
Japanese were making a determined effort to 
regain air control without which they had no chance of 
successfully invading Australia. The inference to be drawn 
was that an invasion of Australia might be imminent. On 
April 14, General MacArthur, C.-in-C. South-West Pacific 
area, supported General Blamey by saying that the threat to 
Australia did not require a great initial concentration of naval 
striking power. Rather it required an efficient concentration 
of ship-based aviation. And he said that the Japanese naval 
forces, in great strength though beyond our bomber range, 
were within striking distance of Australia. On the same day, 
the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Curtin, said, in his opinion, 
it appeared the Japanese contemplated further attacks against 
Allied positions in New Guinea and the Solomons. In blunt 
language, obviously intended for Washington and Whitehall, 
Mr. Curtin declared that despite Japan’s activities in other 


The Situation 
in the Pacific 
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places, she had at present no other major theatre of action 
but the South-West Pacific, and that it would be sheer illusion 
to assume that recent reverses (the Bismarck Sea battle 
and the damage done to the Japanese at Kavaing) which 
Japan had experienced in the north had caused any funda- 
mental change in Japan’s war plans. The Dominions Secretary, 
Mr. Attlee, was slow in even noticing these alarming state- 
ments. And Colonel Knox, United States Secretary of the 
Navy, in Washington on April 13, replying indirectly to 
General Blamey, inferred that a full-scale Japanese invasion 
of Australia was unlikely. ‘‘ There are a number of places 
strongly garrisoned north of Australia,’ he said. “ But 
you must remember that an attack on Australia must be 
accompanied by tremendous sea organisation, and there is 
no indication that the Japanese have such a force.’’ He 
seemed to show complacency by saying the Japanese had 
suffered a profound shock in their defeats of the Coral Sea, 
at Milne Bay, Guadalcanal, Buna, and in the Bismarck Sea. 
He inferred that Generals MacArthur and Blamey were wrong 
in their facts, and that Mr. Curtin, misinformed by both, had 
given an unnecessary warning. No one who understands the 
Pacific area thoroughly can doubt that Colonel Knox himself 
is under a misapprehension. General MacArthur indicated 
this by saying that the control of sea-lanes no longer depends 
solely on naval power, but on air power operating from land 
bases supported by naval power. 


BEHIND these divergent views lies the truth. It is that the 
Allied leaders, President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, have 
decided that the principal enemy was Germany 

_ ee and that Germany must be destroyed before 
_ heavy blows can be struck at Japan. Australia, 
like New Zealand, has been obliged to acquiesce. A serious 
political error was made by Mr. Churchill when, after the 
Casablanca conference, he said that it had been decided to 
beat Germany first and then to swing big forces to the Pacific 
theatre to beat Japan. The reception given this statement 
in the Pacific was not like that given it in the United 
Kingdom—and for very sound reasons. It was the sort of 
thing which should never have been stated publicly, because 
what Mr. Churchill did was to present the Japanese High 
Command with a piece of valuable information. The obvious 
deduction was that the Allied Nations could not at present 
swing big forces to the Pacific. The Japanese Supreme 
Command, surveying the evidence and concluding that Ger- 
many and Italy would be beaten, were enabled to see how to 
dig themselves in. How to put Japan in as impregnable a 
position as possible. Australia is the key base for the Allies 
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in the Pacific ; she is not so much the key base from which 
troops will be moved in a series of attacks against Japanese 
positions as she is the key base industrially. If the Japanese 
could capture Australia, they would make the task of the 
Allies infinitely difficult. Past experience has taught the 
Japanese Supreme Command that an absolute essential to a 
successful invasion of Australia is supremacy in the air. 
Were Japan to concentrate the major part of her front-line 
air force in the arc north of Australia, it is believed that she 
would be able to strain the Allied forces to their utmost. The 
crucial question is whether the Japanese Supreme Command 
will take the risk of concentrating machines from her lines 
with Russia and India, and from Burma, and try to wipe 
the Allied air forces from the sky north of the Commonwealth. 
Once she had air supremacy, she would use her naval supremacy 
for the purposes of an invasion. Against Japan taking this 
risk, Australia seeks to reinsure her position by getting more 
aircraft from America and Britain. Whether she will get them 
remains to be seen. Meantime the danger mounts and time 
does not wait. 


Dr. Evatt, the Australian Minister, who is on a mission to 
Washington, spoke to a press gathering there on April 4 and 
p was reported in The Times. He said that he 
Australia, had come to the United States for consultation, 
the Trustee os ; 
and, as his subsequent remarks showed, to try 
and speed up the flow of the munitions of war. Australia 
was bearing the brunt of the main war activities in the Pacific. 
He told his audience that 80 per cent. of the land forces 
engaged had been Australian. He went on: 


“The past 12 months had seen a vast improvement in the 
south-west Pacific—as a result of considerable sacrifices by Australia 
and excellent management by General MacArthur of the resources 
placed at his disposal.” 


In answer to questions, Dr. Evatt complained of the delays in 
getting equipment to the South-West Pacific. The allocations 
did not give effect to the agreed policy : 


“ The effect of expanding war production was not being felt as 
much in the south-west Pacific zone as it was on the other fronts. 
This applied to aircraft, naval strength, and especially to man- 
power. It was partly to discuss such practical problems as delays in 
allocations and their size, and to offer practical suggestions, that he 
had been asked to visit the United States and Great Britain to 
confer with the highest authorities. 

“In the south-west Pacific the overriding consideration was the 
actual claim of combat, With the exception of China it was the only 
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place where there was continuous contact with the Japanese enemy 
and where it was possible to destroy systematically his installations 
and shipping. It would be ‘ suicidal to give him time to dig in.’ 

““The Japanese were consolidating themselves in the great 
economic empire which they had conquered; they were tapping 
unlimited resources of rubber, petroleum, tin, iron, and quinine, 
and were effectively blockading the United Nations from those 
commodities. At present they had a vast numerical superiority in 
man-power, shipping, and equipment.” 


Australia was, he said, the trustee of the Allied Nations in the 
Pacific. But is it not time that someone asked what China is 
doing ? The Chinese have done no fighting for over a year. 
They are, apparently, too disorganised to work together even 
to drive out the Japanese, whose troops in China do not 
amount to much more than 30,000 men. Australia, with a 
population of 7 millions, is all in the war. Is it not time that 
China’s hundreds of millions began to take some share in the 
fighting ? 


THE Government of the United States is doing everything 
in its power to cement American-Australian-New Zealand 
otal relationships. This effort is meeting with con- 

ee ag siderable success. Both Australia and New 
Zealand have been subjected to a timely and 

friendly invasion by American troops, airmen and sailors. 
Figures are secret, but official spokesmen have indicated that 
there are scores of thousands of young Americans in both 
Dominions. They have been there for a year and, possibly, 
they, or compatriots of theirs, may be there for the next two 
years. The psychological effect of the impact of this 
“‘ invasion ”’ are considerable ; but there is no reason why the 
British Government should ignore them as it does. There 
is no comparable number of fighting men from the United 
Kingdom to counteract the influence of Americans in the 
Dominions. Besides this, America’s holder in Canberra of the 
office equivalent to our High Commissioner’s is a_high- 
powered, energetic salesman of his country’s qualities, and is 
a first-class advertisement for American business methods and 
diplomacy. The American Office of War Information is well 
entrenched in Australia, where the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion is outclassed at every turn. On top of this, American 
radio organisations, with their high-class entertainment 
material, have made such vast inroads into the Australian- 
New Zealand networks that B.B.C. entertainment pro- 
grammes are nowhere. No one who knows the Dominion 
peoples would suggest that modern English music-hall humour 
as broadcast could have a market in Canada, South Africa, 
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Australia or New Zealand. On the other hand, a brand of 
humour and entertainment—such as the Bob Hope pro- 
grammes—which, because of the popularity of widely- 
distributed American films of the semi-musical comedy sort, 
has a wide appeal, at least so far as the English-speaking 
peoples are concerned, is sure of an audience ; and, thanks to 
rebroadcasting here, and in various parts of the Empire, it 
gets it. 


AT the end of 15 months, what is the upshot of this appearance 
in the Pacific of, perhaps, hundreds of thousands of Americans, 
and of this emphasis on the American angle in 
> ne 4 radio and thought ? When American aviation 
~ interests, last March, were seeking grants of 
aeroplane bases from the New Zealand Government, the New 
Zealand Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, expressed his confidence that the United States 
had no territorial designs on New Zealand, and referred to 
the strong ties of friendship between the two countries. But 
certain influential sections in Australia are so warmly attracted 
to the Americans that they want to do everything possible to 
please them, even some things which might be thought 
unnecessary. For instance, Sir Keith Murdoch in a special 
article in the Melbourne Herald recently, criticising the 
Australian Labour Goverment, said that Australia will need 
an American alliance. Sir Keith Murdoch (a former Director- 
General of Information, and the principal newspaper 
director in Australia) has also advocated measures to give to 
the United States a permanent interest in Australia and New 
Zealand, including the grant of citizenship to members of the 
American forces in the Pacific on the grounds that ‘ Aus- 
tralia’s security and progress are beyond the strength of its 
inhabitants and beyond what Britain in its future strategic 
position, can afford.” Are these tendencies beneath the 
notice of the Imperial Government ? They are both marked 
and serious. 


On Sunday, April 11, Her Majesty the Queen came to the 
microphone calling the women of the Empire in an address as 
notable by its matter as by its perfect delivery. 
She wanted to say something—“ something 
that, deep in my heart, I know ought to be told 
you ’’—something that she felt she was the best person to say. 
The address was one of praise for all that the women in the 
Empire have done and are doing to back their men and their 
country in this great crisis in British history. And she had a 
very special word of praise for the housewives who are keeping 
homes together for their men to come back to. And here the 
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Queen turned to a theme which is always near her heart—the 
home—and the essential value of women as the home-makers 


and home-keepers. 


“ All of us women love family life, our homes and our children, 
and you may be sure that our men overseas are thinking just as 
wistfully of these homes as we are—some of the dear and familiar 
homes they left behind, others of the new homes they mean to make 
for the young wives of the future. These men—both at home and 
abroad—are counting on us at all times to be steadfast and faithful. 
I know that we shall not fail them, but, fortified by the great experi- 
ence in this war, of our strength in unity, go forward with them, 
undismayed, into the future. 

“*T feel that in all the thinking and planning which we are doing 
for the welfare of our country and Empire—yes, and concern for 
other countries, too—we women as home-makers have a great part 
to play, and, speaking as I do to-night from my own dearly loved 
home, I must say that I keenly look forward to a great rebuilding of 
family life as soon as the war ends. I would like to add, with my 
fullest conviction, that it is on the strength of our spiritual life that 
the right rebuilding of our national life depends.” 


Her Majesty added that “ we cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that our precious Christian heritage is threatened by adverse 
influence.” It is indeed, and the home and family are attacked 
too, in many ways. The day she had made this broadcast the 
Queen took the Salute at a march past of Wrens in London. 
Alone, of all the parade she was not in uniform. “ We 
wondered,” said one who was present how, being out of 
uniform, she would acknowledge the salute. She simply 
smiled and bowed as each officer leading a contingent passed 
her. There was example in this—and precept too. 


ADMIRAL THURSFIELD will resume his articles 
in June. 


FIGHT AGAINST TIME 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY launched his expected attack in 
Southern Tunisia on March 20. Eight days later the Eighth 
Army had dealt with the enemy forces in the Mareth position ; 
and Rommel had withdrawn to the Gabés gap along the line 
of the Wadi Akarit between the north-eastern corner of the 
Shott el Fedjadj and the sea. On April 6 the Eighth Army 
broke through the Wadi Akarit position and began its pursuit 
of the Axis forces retreating northwards across the Tunisian 
Sahel. By April 14 the Allies—British, French and 
Americans—had cleared southern and central Tunisia of 
Axis troops and had reached the outer perimeter of the 
German defences south of Tunis. Meanwhile, important 
progress had also been made in the First Army sector in 
northern Tunisia, where the Axis forces were also withdrawing 
towards their main defensive positions west and south-west 
of Bizerta and Tunis. 

The Tunisian campaign has thus entered its final stage. 
The outcome is not in doubt. All the available data show that, 
after every reasonable allowance for the chances and changes 
of war, the Axis forces will be driven out of Africa or 
destroyed. The real problem is not what will happen, but 
rather how—and how soon—will it be brought about ? 

In this phase of the campaign the Allies have great advan- 
tages. On the south of the Axis perimeter is the Eighth Army, 
strong, experienced, high spirited, confident. The French 
forces in action have clearly been reorganised and largely 
re-equipped with modern arms. The Americans, splendidly 
equipped, have been gaining indispensable battle experience 
of modern warfare. The First Army in the north has been 
strengthened, presumably in numbers and certainly in 
matériel. Allied troops experienced in mountain warfare have 
now been brought up. They include Indian units and 
Moroccan goums—units of irregulars who, ironically enough, 
were largely recruited by the Vichy regime with the assent 
of the Axis Powers. The Allied Command has been unified. 
Allied strategy—in part, no doubt, because larger and’stronger 
forces are now available—seems to have abandoned the earlier 
method of single blows in isolated sectors and to have turned 
to the technique of multiple and simultaneous pressure- 
points, on a front as complex as Tunisia the only way to 
victory. The harvest of hard and tedious work on Allied 
lines of communications is beginning to come in. Allied 
naval forces have substantial command of the Mediterranean. 
They are certainly bringing up supplies to ports as far forward 
as is humanly possible. They have imposed on the Axis a 
blockade which cuts off any regular flow of reinforcements or 
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supplies—a blockade which tightens with every Axis retreat. 
The Allied air forces, operating in great strength, enjoy full 
superiority in the local air, and will achieve complete command 
of it as soon as the few remaining Axis airfields and landing 
grounds are made untenable by continuous bombing. More- 
over, though Axis bombers are still within easy range of the 
Tunisian front, short-range Axis fighters must work from 
bases just too far away for effective operations. Under all 
these headings Allied confidence is thus well founded and 
justified. 

There is, however, another side to the picture. The Axis 
forces now occupy the best country in Tunisia for defensive 
fighting. The outer perimeter of their defences lies on a 
roughly elliptical arc some 30 or 40 miles distant from the 
foci at Bizerta and Tunis. This arc cuts across or runs along 
mountainous terrain throughout. In the north and centre 
the ground is much dissected and the main direction of its 
ridges and valleys is from south-west to north-east—though 
exceptional formations may take a more northerly and 
southerly course. In the south, the perimeter rests on the 
great Zeugitane range (or main Tunisian dorsale) which runs 
north-eastwards through Djebel Zaghouan to the Cape Bon 
peninsula and the sea. Communications within the perimeter 
are sparse and bad in the north, limited and constrained by the 
mountains in the south, and best in the centre where they fan 
out across the great plain that stretches west and south-west 
of Tunis. Lateral and transverse roads on the whole favour 
the Axis, except perhaps in the key Medjez-El-Bab and Pont 
du Fahs areas, where the number of roads focusing on these 
centres may prove dangerous to the defence. Taken as a 
whole, however, both terrain and communications suit Axis 
purposes well. The Germans—and their Italian auxiliaries— 
have only to hold as long as they can the high ground that 
commands the roads through the valleys. When driven from 
one height, they should often be able to retire to another, thus 
compelling the Allies to repeat the whole laborious process. 
The road system should in general facilitate Axis movement 
on interior lines; while the short distances to be covered 
should make it easy to send up supplies by night when Allied 
air attack, however powerful the forces that make it, must 
be expected to lose weight and effectiveness against vehicles 
on the roads. 

Even when the Allies have breached the Axis outer 
perimeter, they will not necessarily have arrived at the end. 
Whether the Germans will choose Tunis for their final stand is 
perhaps doubtful. The objections include terrain, the prob- 
lems of feeding a large population numbering perhaps a 
quarter of a million, and water supply, which is still drawn in 
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the main from Zaghouan some 30 miles away. Bizerta, 
however, is another story. It is in excellent defensive ground, 
possesses extremely powerful fortifications prepared against 
attack both from land and sea, and must now contain very 
large supplies of food as well as military stores in great 
quantities. How elaborate were the French defences—which 
the Germans have certainly not failed to improve wherever 
possible—may be judged from the fact that special landmarks 
were installed on the hills for batteries whose lines of fire and 
cross-fire were carefully calculated. When the weight and 
duration of German efforts against Sevastopol are borne in 
mind, the prospects for speedy Allied conquest of Bizerta— 
assuming an energetic and dogged German defence—must 
certainly be appraised with caution. 

But will the German defence, whether of the outer peri- 
meter, Bizerta, or elsewhere, in fact be energetic and dogged ? 
Have the Germans the necessary numbers? Have they the 
matériel and the supplies ? And will troops who know that 
they are doomed fight to the last ? As regards numbers, the 
Axis are supposed to have about 150,000 Germans and some 
70,000 Italians still in Tunisia. As regards matériel, von 
Arnim’s losses must be small; and though Rommel appears 
to have lost heavily in transport vehicles during his long 
retreat, a good proportion of his tanks and guns seems to have 
been successfully withdrawn. On available evidence, no 
serious shortage in German supplies can reasonably be 
assumed. And although there can also be no certainty 
beforehand about the spirit with which the Germans still 
in Tunisia will fight, the Allies would be incautious to say the 
least if their plans postulated an early collapse in German 
morale. 

Anything may happen in war, and what does happen 
usually brings many surprises. Nevertheless, the only wise and 
provident course for the Allies is to assume that in Tunisia 
they will have to fight—and fight hard—for their victory. 

In Russia, the spring thaw has reduced major operations 
to a temporary standstill. The preceding four and a half 
months of the winter campaign brought the Red Army 
now familiar major successes. During this campaign the 
Russians destroyed the German Sixth Army at Stalingrad, 
cleared of Germans the whole of the Central and North 
Caucasus and most of the Kuban, inflicted heavy defeats on 
German armies in the Middle Don and Voronezh areas, 
captured the great German bases west of Moscow at Rzhev, 
Gzhatsk, Vyasma and Velikie Luki, removed the German 
threat from Demyansk to the Moscow-Leningrad railway, 
and raised the blockade of Leningrad itself. These great 
successes resulted in Russian advances of 350 to 400 miles in 
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some sectors and liberated from the Germans territories total- 
ling 185,000 square miles, an area as large as the whole of 
pre-1938 Germany. In human terms, scores of large towns, 
thousands of villages, and millions of people have been freed 
from suffering and degradation under the merciless German 
grip. In terms of communications, the winter campaign 
restored to Russian hands the great traffic artery of the 
Volga (which the Germans cut in the autumn of 1942), the 
entire course of the Don, and a number of important trunk 
railways. In military terms, the official Russian statement 
summarising the results and announcing the conclusion of 
the winter campaign, reports that between November 10, 
1942, and March 31, 1943, the Russians captured or destroyed 
over 5,000 aircraft, 9,000 tanks, and 20,000 guns, took 340,000 
prisoners, and killed more than 850,000 German and satellite 
soldiers—a total of nearly 1,200,000, apart altogether from 
wounded. 

At one stage it seemed as though the Russian victories 
would be yet more far-reaching. The critical period was late 
February, and the critical area the western Donets Basin 
and the Central Ukraine between (roughly) Kharkov and the 
great bend of the Dnieper. Russian armies in the south had 
captured Rostov and were pressing westwards along the Sea 
of Azov coast towards Taganrog (40 miles west of Rostov) 
and through the country a little further north towards the 
Mius river. Near Taganrog the coastal area is a region of low 
hills and sharp ravines well suited for defence, and in it— 
and also along the line of the lower Mius—the Germans had 
prepared numerous strong-points, timbered redoubts, and 
machine-gun nests. These defences checked the Russians, 
who did not wish to pay the heavy price of a frontal assault 
on a position they hoped to turn. Twenty-five miles to the 
north, however, the important coal-mining town of Matveyev- 
Kurgan on the Mius was taken and the river crossed. Mean- 
while, other important Russian advances on a yet larger 
scale were in progress along the line of the Donets. After 
heavy fighting, Voroshilovgrad (formerly Lugansk), about 
100 miles north of Taganrog and one of the main industrial 
centres of the Donets Basin, was firmly in Russian hands. 
One Russian army striking southwards from the neighbouring 
towns of Slavyansk and Kramatorskaya (both some 80 miles 
west of Voroshilovgrad) had taken Krasnoarmeisk junction 
(35 miles south of Kramatorskaya). Fifty miles farther west, 
another Russian army operating from the Izyum-Savintsi area 
was driving south-westwards from Lozovaya and Pavlograd 
junctions towards Dniepropetrovsk and the bend of the 
Dnieper. Farther still to the west and north-west, yet other 
Russian forces had captured Kharkov, Sumi and Akhtyrka, 
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and were also striking south-westwards towards Poltava and 
the Dnieper. To the Germans, these developments were 
highly dangerous 

At this point the weather, hitherto a trusty ally, became 
adverse. One of the most remarkable features of the Russian 
progress from the Volga and the Middle Don had been the 
organisation of supplies and lines of communication. The 
railways in this part of Russia are few and far apart, and the 
Germans during their retreat had destroyed them so thoroughly 
that they could not be restored to even provisional working 
order with the speed the military situation required. Hence 
the Russian advance was made—and the supplies on which it 
depended were brought up—largely across open country. For 
this to be possible, however, the ground had to be solid ; and 
snow, far from being a disadvantage, was helpful on the whole, 
since it enabled the Russians to benefit from their magnificent 
organisation for winter warfare. In normal winters the 
ground even in the Ukraine is snow-covered until the end of 
March. This winter, however, has been exceptionally mild 
for Russia, and ended in the South some six weeks too early. 
As thaw softened the ground and turned the earth to mud, 
movement on the lines of communication still available to the 
Russians became almost impossible. Thus at the most critical 
point the Russian offensive was slowed down, the burden of 
armies already strained by heavy fighting and a long advance 
became excessive, pressure on the enemy was reduced, and 
the Germans gained what they most needed—time to halt, to 
regroup, to reinforce, and to launch a counter-attack which 
had long been in preparation. 

The Germans directed their counter-attack against their 
main danger—the Russian armies approaching their left flank 
and threatening to encircle and cut off the large German 
forces in the Central and Eastern Donets Basin. Communica- 
tions were favourable, even during the early thaw, for the 
Germans held intact both the densest railway network in 
Russia—that of the Donets Basin—and also the good rear- 
ward lines from the Dnieper area farther west. At first the 
German counter-attack made good progress. The Russian 
force west of the Mius had to withdraw to the river. The 
salient from Slavyansk and Kramatorskaya to Krasnoar- 
meisk was recaptured. German forces also struck north and 
north-eastwards against the Russian armies in the Pavlograd- 
Lozovaya and the Sumi-Akhtyrka areas. These advances 
endangered the most forward Russian forces, which withdrew, 
not without quite serious losses. By early March very strong 
German forces—the Russians report that they included an 
A.A. Corps of 1,000 tanks—had partly encircled Kharkov and 
were striking against the city. On March 15, Kharkov was 
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evacuated. A little later Byelgorod, which lies on the Donets 
some 50 miles north of Kharkov, was also again in German 
hands. 

These gains prevented the Russians from inflicting on 
the German armies east of the Dnieper bend a defeat far 
more serious than Stalingrad. They restored to the Germans 
Kharkov, the most important communications centre in South 
Russia. They kept in German hands all the iron ore deposits 
and much of the coal of the Donets Basin, the Crimea and the 
Ukraine. And they left the Germans in possession of territory 
from which a new offensive can be launched this spring. 
Nor do these important advantages exhaust the list of German 
achievements during the winter fighting. The early thaw 
has enabled the Germans to retain a bridgehead on the 
Taman Peninsula which ties down substantial Russian forces 
until it can be cleared. Farther north, the Germans have 
held Orel, at the junction between the Southern and the 
Central fronts. The Russian recapture of the Rzhev-Vyasma- 
Velikie Luki triangle, though it removed an important threat 
west of Moscow, was effected with German losses in men and 
material too small to be wholly satisfactory. And although 
the strategic situation in Russia has been transformed beyond 
recognition since the period last autumn when German armies 
stood on the Volga and in the Central Caucasus, the cost of 
their victories to the Russians in casualties and arms is 
regarded by the Germans as by no means least among the 
credit items in the military-balance sheet of a hard winter. 

The probable outlines of Axis strategy during this spring 
and summer are already visible. At this stage mere defence 
can hardly be enough. The outstanding German problem is 
to paralyse Russian offensive power before Britain and the 
United States can bring real pressure to bear on a second 
front in western Europe. In part, this is a question of 
resources and fighting power on both sides which no one can 
estimate accurately. Certainly the Russians and the Germans 
are both making prodigious efforts to prepare for the critical 
battles ahead. But in part even the possibility of German 
success against Russia depends on time. The Germans must 
be free to launch a new and heavy blow in the East without 
major distractions elsewhere. And at this point Russia 
and Tunisia are linked, for in essence the Germans can only 
gain the time they need if the Axis forces in Tunisia fight a 
successful delaying action. 

Can perhaps a quarter of a million men in Tunisia, spread 
out along a 150-mile perimeter, effectively delay the Allied 
forces against them? At first sight, mere arithmetic would 
seem to compel a negative reply. But the matter is in reality 
not quite so simple. The Germans have to hold mainly hill 
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positions in country where comparatively small numbers of 
well-armed, well-trained and determined men can be extremely 
effective in defence. Tunisia does not offer ground on which 
the Allies can easily bring very large numbers to bear, or can 
quickly gain the advantages that their numerical superiority 
must ultimately bring. Unless a _ well-organised break- 
through is made in a critical area or areas—a development 
which is of course always possible—the Allies will have to 
prise the Germans from one mountain position after another. 
If this becomes necessary, it will take time. For among 
other difficulties is the fact that in country like Northern 
Tunisia, fairly well screened by trees, underbrush and scrub, 
the bombing of competently prepared defensive positions is 
not easily effective ; nor will such cover help the Allied 
gunner’s job either. 

There are other possibilities of distraction—Spain and 
Spanish Morocco among them. Should General Franco decide 
to throw his lot in with the Germans, his forces, if properly 
armed, could cause much confusion and delay. And although 
there are at present no signs that Spain does intend to move, 
no thorough military survey can merely disregard the risk. 

But whether Spain enters the war now or continues to 
keep out of it, the German need to gain time—and hence to 
fight in Tunisia the strongest possible delaying action—still 
remains. Quite apart from the technical difficulties involved, 
no serious attempt at evacuation—except perhaps in the case 
of key technicians and similar specialised troops—is therefore 
likely. And that the German High Command have resolved 
on this fight is demonstrated by the large numbers of men 
they have sent to Tunisia since the Allied landing in North 
Africa, by the quantities of matériel (including the powerful 
Tiger tanks) which have been despatched there, and by the 
care with which Rommel throughout his retreat has preserved 
above all the staunch, experienced and fanatical troops of the 
German Afrika Korps. 

The second main purpose of Axis strategy must be to 
weaken British and American power in the West. For this 
work the U-boat war on the Atlantic supply routes is the main 
Axis weapon. Here the war in Europe merges in the war in 
the Far East. Germany and Japan are each fighting for their 
own hand. But both will gain if the Allies can be compelled 
by imminent danger to scatter resources which should be 
severely concentrated. The heavy Japanese air attacks 
against the northern approaches to Australia which were 
launched early in April have no doubt been timed with this 
purpose strongly in view. For although it is militarily sound 
for the Allies to seek a military decision in the West before 
turning their main forces to the Pacific, there are certain 
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positions in the Far East which the Allies must hold, almost 
regardless of the cost elsewhere. Among these positions are 
Australia and the islands that constitute her outlying 
defences. 

Allied strategy is the converse of Axis strategy. From 
the Allied standpoint, it is Germany that must be made to 
lose the fight for time and be forced to divide her resources, 
Even if Germany does not take the offensive on the Eastern 
Front this summer, it cannot be assumed that Russia will also 
be inactive. But whatever Russia may do, the responsibilities 
of Britain and the United States remain as before. It rests 
with them to frustrate the U-boats, check the Japanese, 
complete the conquest of Tunisia, and invade Europe. All 
these are prodigious tasks. As we approach the grave and 
indeed critical months ahead, it is therefore certain that we 
shall face some of the heaviest fighting of the war. 


Apmil 15, 1943. JULES MENKEN. 
A STRANGE TRANSITION 


Tue BisHop’s ConFEss1on. By Hugh Shearman. (Faber, 8s. 6d.) This 
is a most remarkable novel. It is the work of the author of that striking 
sketch of Northern Irish politics entitled Not an Inch. It deals with the 
same region of the world, but its subject is not politics but religion. It 
professes to be the autobiography of a Belfast boy, the eldest son of a 
wealthy manufacturer, serious, intelligent, well-educated, who in the 
normal course of events “ goes on” to the Church from Trinity College, 
Dublin. The story of his early life gives delightful and realistic pictures 
of late Victorian Irish society in home, and school, and university. But 
the most absorbing portion of the book is the latter part which treats 
of Percival’s progress as a parson, particularly his gradual transition from 
low church to high church, thence to broad church, and finally to com- 
plete rationalism. The last phase of the transition is the most astonish- 
ing. For though the hero, now a rector, confesses his ultimate scepticism 
in confidence to two people—one a fellow-clergyman, the other a female 
cinema-star—he carefully conceals it from everyone else. In proportion, 
indeed, as he ceases to believe the creeds of the church, his preaching 
improves in its ethical quality and in the popularity of its appeal. _ It is, 
in fact, as an entire sceptic that he becomes a canon, and finally is elected 
to an Irish bishopric, a post which he continues to hold to the time of his 
death. 

As one reads this frank and full confession of the imaginary bishop 
one is reminded of that 18th century masterpiece Le Testament du Curi 
Meslier. There is, however, in the calm, sad reflections of the disil- 
lusioned bishop none of the bitterness and contempt that sour the testa- 
ment of the infidel priest. One cannot but marvel, however, how a man 
of honesty and honour, can have gone on for years reciting creeds in 
which he had ceased to believe, and performing functions which he had 
come to regard as futile. 
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AMERICAN NEWS 


IT is a useful experience to get away from the nation’s capital 
at times to gaze back and note things in perspective and 
realise how unimportant are the surface frictions which seem 
quite a size when you are close to them. The unevenness 
fades into the smooth general outline of a greater unity of 
purpose than the nation has known for many a long year—one 
extending to all groups whatever their political background 
or former degree of hesitancy. Not even the shadow of a 
whisper of dissent to the unconditional surrender goal laid 
down at Casablanca was heard. The professional carpers find 
it increasingly difficult to find anything to slip beneath their 
microscope. 

In Washington when we talk of ‘‘ The Avenue ”’ we mean 
Pennsylvania Avenue which links the White House and State 
Department at its west end with the Capitol where the two 
Houses of Congress sit at its east end. This Avenue has often 
been the rope in a foreign policy tug of war. Congress at the 
east end tugged away in the direction of George Washington 
and the founding fathers, asserting that America could live 
in the present as in the past unentangled and free. The 
Administration at the west end tugged in the opposite 
direction towards closer collaboration with the rest of the 
world, sometimes gaining by fits and starts, at times slipping 
back a few yards. 

At times it seemed as though we had here a local instance 
of east is east and west is west and never the twain shall meet. 

But they were beginning to meet, even before the Japanese 
bombs at Pearl Harbour blasted them together. 

The problem of American statesmanship in the future, 
more so of world statesmanship, must be to find common 
ground on which they can continue to meet. To see that 
America does not speak with two voices in the councils of the 
world in the future as in the past. The divergency of view 
between the congressional majority and the Administration 
can certainly be set down as one of the contributory causes 
of the war. It weakened the influence of the United States ; 
for every time the President shook a monitory finger at the 
aggressor powers they could see the congressional majority 
back of him winking they should pay no heed. 

_ It is an entertaining pastime to be scathing about the 
isolationists: these people who insisted that Uncle Sam 
should form no friendships and then complained that he stood 
alone, who could cite the disasters following America’s failure 
to collaborate with other nations as arguments against 
collaboration, who assumed that you could check a fire by 
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telling those trapped in its path about the fatal consequences 
of incineration. But it is not a very profitable one. 

When a person finds he was in error it is easier for him to 
admit his error when others aren’t violently anxious to admit 
it for him. Shortsightedness, as all wearers of spectacles 
know, is an affliction, not a crime. 

It requires an effort to work yourself up into such a state 
of calm detachment that you can admit any comprehensible 
basis, rational or emotional, for the doctrine of isolation ; but 
it is a conception as old as the United States. It took root 
when the early colonists tore themselves away from Europe 
and the European system and turned their eyes to the west. 
It flourished in that long period when the United States was 
absorbing its geography and forgetting its history. It was 
found in Washington’s farewell address, “‘ Europe has a set of 
primary interests which to us have none or a very remote 
relation.” This theory that the United States should stay 
out of the old world had its corollary in the theory that the 
old world should stay out of the new—the Monroe Doctrine— 
which so nearly, saw life as an Anglo-American declaration. 
But John Quincy Adams, Monroe’s Secretary of State, 
would not have the United States as he expressed it, “‘ come 
in as a cockboat in the wake of the British man of war.” 

So the Monroe Doctrine, the second main root of isolation, 
became purely American and seemed in time to be self 
enforcing, something which cast a protective spell around the 
New World, not something which had to be protected. This 
conception, this error was easier to hold because for long years 
the chief protector of the doctrine was not the American 
cockboat but the British man of war. Then in 1917 the 
United States once again found herself involved in the 
European system from which she had sought to escape. 

The cry arose “ never again.” 

The same cry “ never again ”’ is arising now and will arise 
after the war. The answer this time need not be the policy of 
isolation which failed, provided that the common ground on 
which all Americans now stand is made the basis for any 
post-war peace policy, provided Pennsylvania Avenue doesn't 
become the rope in a new foreign policy tug of war. 

After this war a more favourable opportunity than ever 
before will exist for moving forward into the future in 
collaboration with the United States, but if some of the 
comprehensive schemes which are now being put forward are 
officially adopted the schemes themselves will not only be 
rejected but the minimum collaboration which could have 
been obtained may be rejected as well. If the bottom rung of 
the ladder is trodden first the top may be reached in time, 
while a sudden spring for the top rung may lead to a 
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broken limb, followed by a permanent distaste for ladder 
climbing in the future. Bearing this in mind, half the 
discussion of the post-war world now taking place is about as 
pertinent to the subject as the medieval argument about how 
many angels could dance on the point of a pin. 

The first few rungs of the ladder have already been 
climbed. Geographical isolation was never absolute, it was 
assisted by the British Fleet from Monroe’s time. The fact 
that the British Navy was the Monroe Doctrine’s first line of 
defence was recognised with alarming clarity in the spring of 
1940 when the protection which so many had ignored, and 
even denied, seemed, in the gloom engendered by the fall of 
France, on the point of ceasing to exist. Isolationists were 
among the loudest in demanding that this protective screen 
should be secured to the United States even if Britain fell. 

The shock of that discovery has caused many things to 
appear in a new light. The objective which Washington and 
Monroe had in mind, national security, had to be obtained by 
other means. As in the time of President Monroe, the United 
States faced a threat from across the Atlantic of a combination 
of European powers, combined with a threat from across the 
Pacific. Then, as once before, the whole of Europe was 
dominated by this hostile combination which threatened to 
extend its system to the New World; then, as once before, 
the men who owed allegiance to the British crown alone 
opposed it. 

But the parallel only went so far. There was a new 
condition, and America itself by inventing the airplane had 
ironically done most to create it. Like President Monroe, 
President Roosevelt has defined the conditions under which 
the United States would use force in self-defence, but in terms 
of the airplane instead of the sailing ship. American security 
would now be threatened, he said as early as May 1941, not 
only by the control or occupation of some area within the 
western hemisphere, but of areas lying outside in the Old 
World. 

Early in February this extended Monroe Doctrine was 
reaffirmed when the President of the United States and the 
President of Brazil met and agreed that any threat from the 
opposite shores of the Atlantic, from Africa, must be prevented 
in the future. 

And so we are brought to the fact that the Monroe Doctrine 
does not only have a wider extension but a broader base. It 
has now become a principle supported by all Pan-American 
republics. The infant states of Monroe’s day which had to be 
protected are now able to stand on their own feet and aid in 
mutual protection. 

But a still further question comes to mind. Can full 
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security be realised even on a regional basis ? Can either the 
United States, or the New World as a whole, be the unit of 
security ? Can there be a new and old world any more, each 
distinct in its neatly circled plate, as we see it at the beginning 
of nearly every atlas ? 

Part of the strength of isolation is the American revulsion, 
instinctive and traditional, which exists to letting the old 
world system engulf the new. The solution is very simple. 
If the New World shrinks from being engulfed in an old world 
system let the new world system be extended to the old. Let 
the principles of Pan-American association already agreed upon 
and accepted with scarcely a peek from the isolationists be 
made the basis for the world collaboration of the future. 

An interesting point is that this western hemisphere form 
of international co-operation increases the importance and 
self-respect of even the smallest state by recognising its 
complete independence and its undiminished sovereignty. 
References to independence and sovereignty are dragged by 
the scruff of the neck into every Pan-American resolution made. 
Respect for the personality, sovereignty, and independence 
of each American state, the Lima conference decided, con- 
stituted the essence of the new world international order. 

The League dealt also with nations as nations, and the 
argument has been advanced that this respect for national 
sovereignty got in the way of effective action. So a current 
trend of thought takes the line, “‘ Since sovereignty proved a 
stumbling block let’s ignore it and plan on the assumption it 
doesn’t exist.” But you don’t dismiss obstacles or solve 
problems by ignoring them. There’s a lot to a name and the 
term national sovereignty is a symbol which had a high 
emotional content. There is no need to insist with exaggerated 
emphasis that it must be diminished. ‘‘ We should confine 
ourselves to the larger objectives and not get bogged down in 
argument over method and detail’’ said the American 
President in his annual message to Congress. The objective 
is more important than the means and certainly than words. 

Exactly how discouraging is this, or is it discouraging at 
all? It seems to be saying in effect that after the war in order 
to be certain of having unified American support for a policy 
of world collaboration we must put together that broken 
Humpty Dumpty, the Versailles Treaty. There are some 
words which always appear in public coupled together like 

Siamese twins . . . desirable residence, blushing bride—and 
iniquitous Versailles Treaty. But there is no need to assume 
too readily that the residence is desirable, the bride will blush, 
or that the Versailles Treaty was iniquitous. 

Its iniquity was one of the main themes of German 
propaganda before the war. It was one of the main assump- 
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tions of the isolationists. It was further assumed that the 
present war was due mainly to the iniquitous Versailles 
Treaty and hence the assumption follows that salvation can 
only come in the future by the adoption of some super-perfect 
document. But the Versailles Treaty became the issue in a 
political struggle which was won by its opponents. The 
hostile view became the accepted version of events. Yet that 
was the view of men whose interests lay in exaggerating its 
defects and minimising its virtues. If the brief of the devil’s 
advocate were the only extant biography of a saint he would 
be found in few stained-glass windows. 

The future looks more hopeful if the cause of the trouble is 
considered to be, not the treaty itself, but the policy followed 
after, particularly during those middle years of the late 
twenties and early thirties when the nations failed to check 
the transition from a post-war to a pre-war period. 

We must shift the emphasis, not ask can we make a peace 
that will not betray those who have fought, but can we follow 
a policy after the war which will not betray them. We all 
know people who are wonderfully wise after the event, whose 
hindsight is extraordinarily accurate—the disasters which 
would follow if some course was or was not followed—they 
saw them all clearly, only a few weeks after they had occurred. 

We know also the proverb that history never repeats itself, 
that like lightning it never strikes twice in the same place. 

If it did we could all enjoy the same uncanny accuracy of 
the hindsight experts. But history more than it has done 
before is now repeating itself and hindsight and foresight can 
blend together. 

The first lesson hindsight teaches us was expressed by Mr. 
Churchill a little over a year ago when he addressed Congress. 
“Tf we had stuck together after the last war this renewal of 
the curse need never have fallen upon us.” 

Unless we insist upon the principle that no bread is better 
than half a loaf we need not fear this sentiment so much in 
the future. If, however, there is a striking divergency 
between the post-war proposals supported by Britain and those 
of the United States, then there is a danger that there will be 
more puffing and blowing on the embers of animosity. 

Continuing to apply our fore- and hindsight, there was a 
reluctance during the long armistice between two German wars 
to use force, an emotional attitude that held force itself as 
something evil. Looking back on the critical years of the late 
twenties and early thirties we can see that there was more logic 
in the French attitude at various disarmament conferences 
then than the British and Americans would admit at the time. 
France wanted assurance that preponderance of arms could 
be brought to bear on aggressors right away, if not a joint 
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preponderance then she wished to be assured of preponderance 
of arms herself. The Anglo-Saxon powers appeared to be 
sitting in security behind what they looked upon as the 
strongest army in Europe and grumbling at the same time 
that its strength ought to be reduced. 

A series of alternatives to force were tried, methods 
short of war. The moral pressure of mobilised world opinion 
of the Kellogg Pact, the combination of moral pressure and 
economic pressure of the Italian Ethiopian War, all failed. 
The defensive blockade war waged in 1939 and early 1940 
which was an exaggerated form of the economic sanction idea 
failed as well. Hindsight tells us that the defensive mentality 
was wrong and that the gang up and crack down principle is 
the only one which will bring results. 

The third element in our hindsight is in the economic 
field. Intergovernmental debts and high tariffs combined led 
to the depression and gave the dictators the opportunity and 
excuse for following their policy of economic nationalism at 
home and aggressive militarism abroad. 

Looking back we can see that the failure to follow Lord 
Balfour’s proposals and wipe the debt slate clean contributed 
to the present war. The slate was wiped clean under the stress 
of events between 1932 and 1934. But the harm had already 
been done. Trade policies too were at fault. The constant 
effort of each nation to clutch and save a little more of the 
rapidly dwindling sum of world trade, like hugging a block of 
ice closely to you to stop it from melting—one way of making 
it melt faster, and very unpleasant in the bargain—we can 
see now were wrong. 

These are days when the horizon ahead is growing brighter. 
So inevitable has allied victory become that the only hope of 
the Axis is to drive rifts between the allied partners, hence the 
importance of the partners themselves holding fast to the 
common ground on which all can stand and not themselves 
raising issues which divide. 


DENnys SMITH. 
WASHINGTON. 
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THE CHANNEL ISLES 


WHILE the liberation of Colonial France proceeds, the German 
grip tightens on France itself. It is tightened, too, on the 
Channel islands, caught as they are in the Gulf of Normandy. 
The past 23 years has been, for the people of these islands, a 
period of tribulation. On June 29, 1940, Jersey and Guernsey 
were declared “‘ open islands,” and at once the Germans 
bombed them. The next day the Hun invaded by boat and 
plane. The Herrenfolk liked the bombing because there 
was no opposition, and they settled down to the occupation of 
this part of the British Isles. 

They began by establishing their military H.Q. in the 
town hall of St. Helier, Jersey, but they made an effort to 
gain the islanders’ co-operation. They even gave them 
permission to pray in churches for the King and British 
Empire, and they presently moved their military H.Q. to 
another building. 

Their attitude stiffened later. They attempted to get the 
German language taught in schools and failed. The people’s 
rations in food and fuel shrank. By autumn 1941 it was 
unmistakedly going to be a severe “‘ occupation.”” What else 
does one expect in a land controlled by the Germans ? Mean- 
while the people remained unmolested, severe penalties 
awaiting any German soldier who misbehaved towards a 
woman. Then came the outrage of October, 1942, persons 
“not permanently resident ’’ being shipped to France. What 
constituted permanent residence ? And how the Germans 
love vague orders! The number understood to have been 
deported so far suggests that the interpretation has been as 
wide as it has been wicked. 

Before the fall of the Channel Islands there was no bitter 
last-ditch fighting such as has characterised the fall of other 
positions. Instead, there was a swift withdrawal of every 
fighting man and every weapon, and an announcement by the 
British Government that the islands would be open and 
undefended. Thus Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark 
were handed on a plate to Hitler, who swallowed them with 
the satisfaction of a man eating a hors d’ oeuvre before tackling 
the main course. The main course was to be England. 

I remember many conversations in Jersey in the early 
days of that sultry 1940 summer, a few weeks before the 
occupation began. As the Germans advanced through 
France and down the coast, refugees began to arrive. I saw 
men and women who had fled from Dieppe in a fishing smack, 
and heard them tell of the incredible confusion almong the 
fleeing civilians and of the coastal and inland towns left 
blazing. This made Jerseymen realise that war was on their 
doorstep as it had not been for a century and a half. 

2* 
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“ Do you think the Germans will come here ?’’ Everyone 
asked this question of his neighbour. There were the pessi- 
mists and the optimists. The latter group said “ Jerry will 
never get as far as this.” The Jerseyman has a great natural 
faith in both the French and British armies, and he did not 
relinquish that faith readily. ‘‘ Besides,” the optimists 
would continue, “‘ We are too small for Hitler to worry about 
us.” But Hitler, farther from the scene, saw the islands’ 
strategic value in truer perspective. There were the pessi- 
mists, who shuddered as they said ‘I cannot see anything 
stopping the German advance, and we are so perilously close 
to France.” 

Business went on much as usual. L.D.V.’s practised 
shooting. Listening posts were set up. A.R.P. arrangements 
were studied. Men prepared themselves to fight. The 
Germans came farther. down the coast of France. Crack 
British troops were rushed to Jersey, and the islanders became 
heartened. Then came the evacuation. It was a bitter dis- 
appointment. Even L.D.V.’s were disarmed. The Germans 
invaded. The pessimists were proved right, as so often in 
this decade. 

Most of the young Channel Islanders came away under an 
evacuation scheme just in time. Perhaps the majority of 
them expected to be back by that Christmas. They are 
waiting to go back now, but their mood has changed. Luggage 
has given way to equipment. The middle-aged folk—above 
military age and with their roots in the island—refused to 
evacuate. ‘“‘ Things won’t be too bad,” they said bravely. 
“We'll see it through.” Their island was meat, drink and 
aspirin to them, and they were not going to leave it. Men 
engaged on essential services, some of them Englishmen, 
thought it their duty to remain. Irishmen who had helped to 
lift the early potato crop also stayed. Overnight, these 
decisions had to be made. The consequences of them to-day 
are serious. There is no doubt that many who remained 
wish now they had fled. Few have been able to escape since, 
because the Nazis guard the coast closely, and fishing permits 
have been withdrawn to prevent boatmen getting away. 

But resolute souls—women among them—-have crossed 
the channel by devious and clever ways. They have dared 
much to get to England, which they affectionately call ‘‘ the 
mainland.”’ France has always been nearer their coast, but 
England nearer their heart. 

The status of the Channel Isles is unique. Unlike other 
enslaved countries, their freely-elected and constitutional 
Government remained with the people. And no quisling or 
willing collaborator was found among the inhabitants of 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney or Sark. Their beacon of loyalty 
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is shining still. Britain reacted to the loss of the islands by 
forgetting about them for quite a time—-which was perhaps 
just as well, for it does not do in wartime to have too morbid 
an interest in one’s defeats. 

Englishmen generally knew little about the plight of these 
islands, and in 1941 or early 1942, if I were to tell a com- 
panion in a railway carriage or café that I came from Jersey, 
he would sometimes confess he did not quite know where 
that was, and he was usually doubtful about its present status. 
Some folk blandly used to ask me, ‘‘ How do you manage 
to get home, then ?”’ but others sensed there was a difficulty, 
and inquired ‘‘ I don’t suppose you find it easy to get there 
now?” 

Unhappily, a German rule has been allowed to proceed in 
the islands without serious molestation from Britain. One 
isolated attack was made by a Spitfire on German installations 
in Jersey, and this was followed by a small bombing raid 
on shipping in the harbour of St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 
For more than two years now German warplanes have been 
based on these islands, and thousands of soldiers are always 
there, some on garrison duties, some enjoying a rest. Yes, 
German soldiers rest now in a place which was once among 
the most popular of Britain’s holiday resorts. Von Runstedt, 
the Nazi commander, is alive to the strategical value of Jersey 
and Guernsey, and, using foreign labour, he has fortified these 
islands as fast as he can. The anti-aircraft defences there now 
are believed to be among the strongest in the occupied 
countries, whilst heavy coastal batteries have also been placed 
in position. The cliffs of Jersey are mined. 

What of the future ? Those Britons taken from the Channel 
Islands to the Continent in the October outrage—shall Britons 
never be slaves ?—will realise why the Russians are eager for 
a second European front. As for the islanders still in their 
homes, they want to regain that freedom which they believe 
is every Briton’s birthright. And their fellow islanders in 
this country are anxious to show themselves as worthy of that 
birthright as their ancestors were who drove out the invading 
French 150 years ago. 


JERSEYMAN. 


THE STORY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


[An address given by Sir Waldron Smithers, M.P., to the 
Women’s Guild of Empire. It has been shortened.| 


LIKE most of our national institutions, Local Government has 
been the product of the processes of evolution. Its progress 
has been fitful and irregular. There have been moments of 
expansion and development, and there have been long 
intervals during which it seemed to fall almost into a condition 
of somnolence. 

Every one of these movements, if it is examined, will be 
found to have been a movement in the direction of the further 
expansion of the functions of local government, and of their 
adaptation to the changing needs of the people as the public 
conscience demanded that the standards of life should be 
raised and as the community assumed further responsibility 
in respect of the health or education or the security of its 
members. 

The earliest trace that I can find of local government was 
the original unit of settlement among the Saxons in England, 
which was called the ‘tun ”’ (the town), which meant simply 
an enclosure surrounded by a wall or hedge. The township, 
or ‘‘ tun-scipe’’ was merely the area claimed by the town. 
There was a system of common husbandry, and the work of 
the township was carried on by groups of householders, who 
carried on the business of the town ‘“ moot” or meeting. 
At this meeting officials would be appointed and the common 
law promulgated. 

Later, townships were grouped together in “ hundreds ” 
(corresponding roughly to our rural districts), and the 
“ hundreds ”’ were in their turn grouped to form a “ shire” 
(or county). The township would send its reeve and four 
best men to represent it in the Court of the Hundred, and to the 
shiremoot. 

It is interesting to note here that Knockholt, the parish 
in which I live, is still in the ‘‘ hundred ”’ of Hoo, the “‘ lathe ” 
of Ruxley, and the “‘ county ” of Kent. 

With the advent of Christianity and its development under 
the Saxon Ethelbert of Kent, organisation developed along 
ecclesiastical lines, and at the end of the seventh century, 
Archbishop Theodore used the existing townships in his 
efforts to create an organisation for the government of the 
Church. He appointed, as far as possible, a priest to each 
township, and in course of time the name “ township ”’ was 
changed into “parish” or “ paroikia,” the Greek word 
meaning the inhabited district near the church. A township 
not included in the parish was known as “ extra parochial,” 
and is so termed to this day. This is interesting to note, as 
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showing the wonderful influence which the Church has had 
in the past in laying the foundations of local government. 

As is often the case, the only meeting place was the vestry 
of the church, and we in Kent have many valuable and 
interesting records of our local government in the registers 
and old books connected with the Church. It is to be hoped 
that incumbents and churchwardens will take care to see that 
these registers are carefully preserved and, if possible, a copy 
kept in some safe place, such as the strong room of a bank. 

The division of the country into shires dates back at least 
to the time of the Saxon King Edgar, and at that time the 
shire moot was composed of all lords of the manors and of the 
reeve and the four elected representatives from each township. 
The shire moot was presided over by the Ealdoman (appointed 
by the King) and the shire reeve (or sheriff), an elected officer. 
It exercised administrative, legislative and judicial functions 
in respect of the shire. In other words, it was the County 
Council, Parliament and Judge all rolled into one. Later, 
the Crown took away the judicial function, and the legislative 
function came to be exercised by Parliament. So much for 
the framework of the system of English local government. 

To know about the functions of the various local governing 
bodies we must consult our history to find out why we are 
required every few years to elect representatives to bodies 
who will eventually decide to spend money which it is our 
duty to provide. It has been said that the poor are always 
with us. This fact is almost the chief reason for our system of 
local government. 

As we know, before the 16th century, there was only one 
form of Christianity recognised in England, and the Church 
became the nation’s agent for dealing with the relief of the 
poor and for providing education. In fact, it became a habit 
for persons to leave money to the Church for these purposes. 
In time, this duty of education and relief of the poor became 
vested in the hands of the priests; and the monasteries 
became the casual wards and workhouses of the country, 
as well as the repositories of learning. The Reformation and 
the subsequent despoiling of the monasteries led to tremendous 
hardships among the poor. They had nowhere to go for 
succour, and their relief became an urgent national question. 

Let us try and picture the problems which faced a parish 
(which, until quite recently, has been the unit of local govern- 
ment) in the time of Queen Elizabeth. A poor man or a 
woman, called a ‘‘ vagabond,” arrived at the outskirts of the 
parish late at night and, knocking at the first farm-house or 
cottage they could see, asked for shelter and food. This was 
probably given, and the ‘“‘ vagabonds’”’ proceeded next day 
on their journey. But as the population increased, the first 
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farmer in the parish began to say to himself: ‘‘ Why should 
I always have to feed and house the vagabonds ? ”’ 

The Parliament of Queen Elizabeth found the parish a 
useful instrument for organising its system of poor relief, and 
an Act was passed in 1601 which required the provision in 
each parish of “‘ Overseers of the Poor,’’ who 


** should take order from time to time . . . for setting to work the 
children of all such whose parents shall not . . . be able to keep and 
maintain their children: and also all such persons, married or 
unmarried, as having no means to maintain them, and using no 
ordinary and daily trade of life to get their living by ; and also to 
raise weekly or otherwise (by taxation of every inhabitant .. . in 
the said Parish) a convenient stock of Hemp, Wool, Thread, Iron 
and other necessary Ware or Stuff to set the Poor on Work; and 
also competent sums of money for and towards the necessary relief 
of the lame, impotent, old, Blind and other such among them being 
poor and not able to work, and also the putting out of such children 
as Apprentices.” 


You will notice that the Act gives authority to levy the 
poor rate, which is the rate on which our financial system of 
local government is based, and this was the beginning of the 
levying of rates. 

You can imagine two respectable parishioners walking 
round the parish and saying: “‘ The Squire, he lives in a big 
house, he can pay {10 a year; the local inn must pay £5; 
Farmer Brown, he can pay £4; and the parson, he must 
pay £2.” 

This method of assessment was rough and ready and 
depended a good deal on the opinion and the personal likes 
and dislikes of the overseers of the parish, and there was no 
uniformity of assessment throughout the country. This 
want of uniformity was the reason for the Rating and Valuation 
Act of 1925, which was a necessary prelude to any measure 
of rating relief and local government reform. 

The development of local government is in great measure 
due to the development of science and invention ; and, as 
roads were made better, as steam was used and railways 
made, as electricity came and the internal combustion engine 
brought the motor car, life in the town and country changed. 
With the introduction of the wireless and the telephone, 
means of communication have become much easier and there- 
fore it has been possible to enlarge the area of administration. 
Increase of population and industrial prosperity have, how- 
ever, shown that the citizen’s “duty” to his neighbour 
cannot be limited to the relief of distress. Our people must 
grow up in healthy surroundings ; they must be educated ; 
they must be guarded against rogues and thieves. Parlia- 
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ment has therefore ordered local authorities to make provi- 
sion for efficient sanitation in their areas ; to provide schools, 
inspectors, police. 

Parliament has not been able, like the Parliament of 
Queen Elizabeth, to put the job on the parish, and for that 
reason have amalgamated parishes into larger units of local 
government ; but they have never attempted to do away with 
the parish, which must always remain as the symbol of the 
incomparable English system of local government. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth the carrying out of the 
provisions of the Act of 1601 by the overseers of the poor may 
have been comparatively easy; but with the tremendous 
growth of population their duties became more and more 
difficult ; and in 1834 the Poor Law Amendment Act was 
passed. This provided for the amalgamation of parishes for 
Poor Law purposes into a Union controlled by a Board of 
Guardians. They were thus enabled to provide so-called 
Workhouses for the reception of the indigent poor. It is 
interesting to note that quite a lot of people still refer to the 
Workhouse as the Union. 

With this brief review of the beginning of local government 
prior to 1834 we can see that the relief of the poor, the care 
of the health, the policing, the highway authorities, and all 
the other various forms of local government gradually 
developed from the early beginnings which existed many 
hundreds of years ago. 

In the 19th century there were five occasions on which 
local government has been greatly changed. 


(1) The Poor Law Act of 1834. 

Prior to 1834, the Poor Law unit was the parish : but as develop- 
ment took place the financial burden of relieving destitution became 
so unequal that the worst hit parishes began to evade their respon- 
sibility by pushing destitute persons over the parish boundary. 

That problem was dealt with by the Act of 1834, which expanded 
the area of charge, created the Unions, and set up the Boards of Guardians. 
(2) The Municipal Corporations Act. 

In 1835 the Municipal Corporations Act was passed, giving to 
elected local councils the function of the administration of local 
revenues and finance, police administration, the granting of licences for the 
Sale of intoxicating liquors, and the passing of local bye-laws for good 
government. 

(3) Urban and Rural Districts. 

The next important step was taken in 1872, when the whole 
country was divided up into rural and urban sanitary districts ; 
and that year was responsible for the origin of Medical Officers of 
Health, whose appointment was the statutory duty of the sanitary 
districts, 
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(4) Local Government Act, 1888. 

The next step was the Local Government Act of 1888. This 
great Conservative Act created the County Councils, with power to borrow 
money, acquire land, and levy rates ; and they were made responsible for the 
maintenance and repair of the main roads. Other powers were given to 
them, similar to those given to the Municipal Corporations in 1835. 
(5) 1894. Urban and District Councils. 

In 1894 an Act was passed, and the Rural and Urban District 
Councils were created, and given powers with regard to Highways, Sanitation, 
Public Health, and Finance. 


During the 34 years following 1894 no serious attempt was 
made to reform local government. During that period social 
and industrial conditions greatly altered and the population 
of England and Wales increased from 29,000,000 to 39,000,000. 

In 1928, after mature consideration, five main defects 
appeared to need reform in local government. 


(1) The first defect was the continued existence of the Guardians of 
the Poor among other local authorities, with functions that over- 
lapped one another, and presiding over areas the boundaries of 
which crossed the boundaries of other local authorities, giving rise 
to confusion, waste and inefficiency. 

(2) The second defect was the onerous charges which were fastened 
upon county districts, and particularly the rural districts, in respect of the 
construction and maintenance of the modern type of roads, which more and 
more were coming to be used for traffic which was of no direct 
benefit to the immediate locality, but which passed through on its 
way from one place to another. 

(3) The third defect was the want of elasticity, the want of power 
readily and cheaply to alter the boundaries of the districts them- 
selves as their conditions and the nature of the authority which 
administered them changed. 

(4) The fourth defect was the inequitable system of rates, which, 
under modern conditions, subjected agriculture and industry to a 
slow process of strangulation. 

(5) The fifth defect was the chaotic condition of the relations between 
national and local expenditure, and the system which too frequently 
meant that national contributions to local needs were given in 
largest measure to those who had the least need, while those who 
could not afford to maintain their own services got the smallest 
contribution from national resources. 


Coming down to our own day, and in view of the defects 
which called for reform, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, then Minister 
of Health, undertook the heavy task of reforming our local 
government. 

The Rating and Valuation Act of 1925 was the necessary 
prelude to any measure of rating relief and local government 
reform. It was clear that no system of rating relief could 
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ensure reasonable equity of treatment so far as the ratepayers 
in different areas were concerned until some means could be 
found whereby uniformity of assessment could be obtained 
for the whole country. 

The Act of 1925 set up the Assessment Committees and 
the Valuation Committees. In some areas there had been no 
revaluation for 30 years, and the Act of 1925 provided that 
valuation lists should be revised every five years. Every 
ratepayer has the right to challenge the assessment of his 
property, and he can lodge an objection with the local Assess- 
ment Committee and can appeal to Quarter Sessions. And if, 
in any area, the ratepayers consider that they have too heavy 
a burden of rates, the remedy is in their own hands—namely, 
to vote out the existing council and to elect a council which 
will more nearly carry out their wishes. 

As time goes on, the details of government increase at 
Westminster, and it is sincerely to be hoped that local electors 
will take a more active interest in the administration of their 
local affairs. 

In the present state of the country, when the crying need 
is for economy, I venture to express the hope that ratepayers 
will insist that not a single penny is spent which is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The last important Act designed to reform local govern- 
ment was the Local Government Act of 1929. The provisions 
of this Act included :— 


(1) As from October, 1929, manufacturers and producers would be 
relieved of three-quarters of the local rates in respect of factories, workshops, 
etc. The relief would not extend to other buildings, such as offices, 
residences, etc. 

(2) Agricultural land and buildings, which already enjoyed relief 
to the extent of three-quarters of the rates, would be completely and 
permanently freed from all rates. The farmer would, however, con- 
tinue to pay rates in respect of his residence. 

(3) Railways, canals, harbours and docks would also receive a remission 
of three-quarters of their rates, on condition that equivalent reductions 
in their transport charges were made wherever practicable. 


I now propose to give an outline of the local government 
reforms. 


(1) From April 1, 1930, the administration of the Poor Law 
was transferred from the Guardians to the County Councils and 
County Borough Councils, which were to set up Public Assistance 
Committees, who would work through a series of sub-committees 
called Guardians’ Committees, and who would take on the work 
previously carried out by the Boards of Guardians. Two-thirds 
of the members were to be elected representatives. 

(2) The maintenance of roads in rural districts and of through 
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communications in borough, urban and rural districts, outside the 
county boroughs, were transferred to the County Councils. County 
boroughs remain responsible for all roads in their area, but some 
concessions were made to Rural District Councils with regard to 
some of the classified roads and all unclassified roads. 

(3) Perhaps the most important change has been the abolition 
of percentage grants, and the substitution of block grants. It would 
take too long to go into the details as to what contribution was made 
by the State to local authorities under percentage grants and how 
the amount of the block grant was arrived at. 

Suffice it to say that the block grant, which will be introduced 
gradually, is designed to allow the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
estimate in advance the requirements of local authorities, to hand 
over a lump sum to them, and allow them to administer it, subject 
to certain provisions, in the best interests of their constituents. 


These are the principles which are behind the formula for 
the distribution of the block grant to various areas. 

(2) Total population. 

(b) The proportion which the number of children under five bears to 
the total population, which in practice is a guide to the poverty of 
the area and its need of health services. 

(c) The rateable value per head of population which is an index 
of the wealth or poverty of the neighbourhood. 

(d) The proportion of unemployed insured men to the total popula- 
tion; and 

(e) The population per mile of public roads thus allowing for 
relative Jow density of population which leads to excessive burdens, 
especially for highways expenditure. 


Local government comes much nearer to the homes 
and therefore to the hearts of the people than any National 
Government can. To them it should be something familiar, 
friendly and accessible. They should look upon it as a 
guardian angel between them and ill-health or injustice, and 
they should regard it as something in the nature of a bene- 
factor and a teacher. They should come to it for advice and 
they should feel confidence in its integrity. 

And here I would make a most earnest appeal to all 
members and officials of local authorities that, in the increas- 
ing strain which has been put upon them, they should try as 
far as possible to administer the Spirit and not the Letter of 
the Law, and should endeavour to carry on those great tradi- 
tions of government, inspired by a desire for Service, which 
animated those old fellows in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and which has animated all public-spirited men ever since— 
to help, to encourage and to be the Guide, Philosopher and 
Friend of all with whom they come in contact. 

WALDRON SMITHERS. 


TRUTH 


THAT God is to be worshipped under the form of goodness was 
the message of the Hebrew prophets, and the extent of our 
indebtedness to them can only be measured if we reflect what 
our society might have been had it never been troubled by 
their unrelenting summons to justice between man and man. 
In our own time we are recovering something of that apprecia- 
tion of beauty as a way to God which created the Gothic 
cathedral and inspired the music of Bach. But even where 
the religious spirit has recognised these two values, it is often 
sadly hesitant to do justice to the necessity and urgency of 
truth. The fact that truth for religion is something larger 
and richer than it is for either science or history has too often 
been taken to imply that it can afford to defy the standards 
with which these disciplines work. Hence the possibility of 
the ‘‘ pious fraud” as the ecclesiastic’s equivalent of that 
“splendid lie ’’ to which even a Plato could accommodate his 
conscience : hence, also, the subtleties and evasions to which 
the official representatives of religion have too often had 
recourse. From all such surrenders to falsehood we turn 
back to the words of Christ : ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

As soon as we ask after the nature of truth, we find that it 
appears in the world under two forms, as social tradition and 
as personal conviction. The creative periods of history are 
those which accomplish the most difficult of all tasks—the 
unity of these two. So the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
sharp as are the turning-points in the history of the human 
spirit which they mark, appealed to the past as their sanction : 
the one rediscovered classical antiquity and the other the 
faith of the New Testament. No writer of English is more 
original and none more deeply embedded in the tradition of 
his people than Shakespeare. The fact that man cannot live 
by innovation alone is demonstrated in our own time by the 
return of Bolshevist Russia to nationalism and the virtues of 
the peasantry. The clear truth on which my conviction is 
focussed always shades off into the comparative obscurity of 
the truths which enter into the fabric of my society or have 
been communicated to me by those whose competence I 
respect. Tradition, it is true, may be sheer bondage, but it 
need not be such ; there is a tradition of independent enquiry 
as well as one of subservience to orthodoxy. Indeed, the 
formation of a personal conviction is at the same time the 
choice of a particular social inheritance to which one hence- 
forth attaches oneself. 

It follows from this that there are two possible approaches 
to the truth. The one is to begin with what is given in tradi- 
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tion and to endeavour as far as possible to justify this by 
means of the new knowledge which has been acquired since ; 
the other is to start from scratch and to seek the truth for its 
own sake, even though it has never yet commended itself to a 
single mind. Roughly speaking, the German approach is the 
latter and our own the former. A classical text edited by a 
German scholar has its pages disfigured with what seem to us 
unnecessary emendations; we would rather preserve the 
manuscript readings as long as there is the slightest chance 
of eliciting sense from them. In theology, the German seems 
to begin with a bias against tradition and the Englishman 
with a bias in its favour. In historical research, the Con- 
tinental universities startle their world with new and revolu- 
tionary theories, while it seems to be the function of British 
scholarship to modify these till they fit into the accepted 
pattern. 

In politics the collision is more serious, for it is between 
the revolutionary and the conservative points of view. It 
is the clash between Tom Paine and Edmund Burke, between 
Diderot and Chateaubriand. The one attempts the construc- 
tion of an ideally just society, without reference to the legacy 
of the past, except to disown it: the other would rather bear 
the inevitable imperfections of the existing society than 
embark on the perilous adventure of re-making it. The one 
is so eager for action that it will rather build castles in the air 
than not build at all; the other insists on the impossible con- 
dition that the old structure should not be taken down till 
the new one has been erected—and on the same site! So poor 
humanity is torn between the fury of those who would make 
all things new and the inertia of those who would have all 
things continue as they were from the foundation of the world. 

It is easy to see that neither approach to truth can claim 
for itself absolute validity ; each has its specific merits and 
its peculiar perils. Thus, to begin from tradition and ask how 
much of it can be retained does indeed safeguard us against 
the loss of truths which past generations won for us but which 
we are too small to comprehend: there are some minds, like 
Shakespeare’s and Goethe’s, which most of us have to be 
schooled to appreciate. But, on the other hand, such a method 
easily degenerates into special pleading and makes one sub- 
servient to the mere accidents of one’s birth and upbringing. 
Does the man who vindicates so brilliantly the doctrines of 
his church never find himself troubled by the suspicion that, 
had he been cradled in another type of religion, he would have 
found equally cogent arguments in its defence ? It has been 
truly said that so complex is our civilisation and so specialised 
is our education in its higher branches, that there is no interest 
so preposterous that an expert cannot be found who will in all 
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honesty provide it with a justification. But truth is lost once 
it is confused with special pleading. 

Equally, while the unfettered quest for truth brings 
rewards that are unattainable otherwise, it is not without its 
dangers. How many of us are in fact equal to the self-dis- 
cipline and self-criticism which are the preconditions of any 
successful explorations in this realm? Just as the bigot is a 
standing evidence that what is old is not necessarily true, so 
the fanatic and the crank demonstrate that an original idea 
may be a very foolish one. Again, who are we to suppose 
that the well of God’s truth can be exhausted by a few 
dippings of our little intellectual cup ? Nevertheless, it is the 
glory of our race that it has produced now and again indivi- 
duals who have dared to challenge the wisdom of the past and 
show that it was largely compounded of self-interest and pre- 
judice, who have discovered new paths for our feet to walk in 
and new worlds for our minds to roam in. 

Truth lies therefore at the junction of tradition and con- 
viction, at the point where some new insight judges the past, 
discarding what was evil in it and fulfilling what was good. 
Yet each man must in fact incline to one or the other : he will 
either ask how much he can keep of what has come to him or 
how much he can find that has not yet been known. So 
doing, he will find himself in opposition to the man who makes 
the other choice and will be tempted to regard him as a traitor 
to the truth. But he is not that, unless indeed he commits 
the sin of substituting some interest of an established group or 
some idiosyncrasy of his own for the truth he is pledged to 
serve. He is rather an ally who fights on the other front in a 
war whose strategy is ultimately directed by God, whose 
eternity is beyond our human categories of old and new. 

Our time calls for bold thinking and resolute action, we 
must dare what men have never hitherto attempted, and must 
push out 


‘‘Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given.” 


Yet our situation is too perilous for mere rash innovation, 
and a generation which has twice been plunged into world- 
war cannot but be sceptical of its power to surpass its pre- 
decessors in wisdom and humanity. We must get beyond the 
antitheses of conservative and liberal, orthodox and heretic. 
There is no true freedom except that which has struck deep 
roots into tradition, as there is no tradition which has not 
learned continually to renew its youth—otherwise we should 
know it only as a museum-piece. We shall not all be able to 
preserve the balance between the two: individuality carries 
with it a measure of one-sideness, and we can only trust that 
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our personal shortcomings and exaggerations will be com- 
pensated in the whole. If our vocation is to conserve what the 
past has given to us, let us remember that we can do that only 
as we emulate the creative spirit which produced that in the 
past of which we are proud. [If it is to raise new questions and 
to attempt new answers to old ones, let us do it, not as heretics 
“merely, but as “ heretics within the Church.” 
E. L. ALLEN. 


LONDON LORE 


THERE is only one street in the City called Broad Street, and it 
is among the narrowest of the main thoroughfares. Widened 
in the 18th century, it was narrower in ancient times than 
now, yet has borne its delusive name since at least the 13th 
century. 

The solution of the mystery lies apparently in the neigh- 
bouring Threadneedle Street, a name appearing for the first 
time in Stow’s Survey. Merchant Taylors’ Hall, on its south 
side, acquired by the company from John de Yakesley, the 
king’s pavilion maker, who bought it, in 1331, from Edmund 
Crepin, still incorporates much 14th-century work. The 
conveyance of the property from Crepin to Yakesley distinctly 
states that its north frontage is in Broad Street, and both it 
and the Church of St. Martin Oteswich next door are similarly 
described in several deeds of the period. Other contemporary 
deeds describe property in the parish of St. Peter le Poor as 
lying in Broad Street, but this parish occupied the north side 
of the present Broad Street and did not extend so far south 
as Threadneedle Street. Thus we have houses on the north 
side of Broad Street and the south side of Threadneedle Street 
equally described as in Broad Street, and the only conclusion 
must be that when that thoroughfare first acquired its name 
no houses stood where is now the north side of Threadneedle 
Street except the hospital of St. Anthony on the corner, 
where is now the office of the Westminster Bank. This would 
make Broad Street broad indeed. 

The origin of the name of Threadneedle Street, compara- 
tively modern as it is, has never been satisfactorily determined. 
Stow calls it Three Needle Street, and this name has been 
variously attributed to a tavern sign, to part of the arms of 
the Needlemakers, and to the necessary implements of the 
work of the Merchant Taylors. However this may be, that 
part of the street now occupied by the Bank of England and 
the Royal Exchange was known as Broad Street until late 
in the 17th century, as may be seen in the parish accounts of 
St Christopher le Stocks and St. Bartholomew Exchange. 


C. P. 
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LILAC AND ROSE 


[Last month we printed a review of Aragon’s poetry. Here is a 


translation of one of his poems.| 


O MONTH of flowers and month of cruel chill, 
May cloudless and serene, and June struck dead : 
those roses and those lilacs haunt me still, 

and those, no less, whom spring hath garneréd. 


Tragic illusion ? I can see it yet— 


all—troops, and shouting crowds, and dust, and sun; 


tanks heaped with Belgium’s gifts, (can I forget !) 
rash triumph ’ere the battle had begun : 

the air that throbs with engine beat and cry ; 

the carmined kiss prefigurant of blood ; 

within their turrets those about to die 

all decked with lilac stand above the flood. 


The gardens, too, of France—I see them yet 
with colours bright as ancient missals’ page ; 
the hush that followed when the sun had set ,— 
and roses everywhere, at every stage, 

roses, unshaken by the winds of fear, 

stedfast amid the torrent of defeat , 

the sorry rush of soldiers to the rear 

their holiday air so piteous in retreat. 


And somehow when I live again those scenes, 

I know not why, there comes into my mind 

one image :—at Saint-Marthe: the forest screens 
a Norman villa: not a leaf in the wind 

flickers : a general : no foe is near. 

That night it was we heard of Paris’ fall. 
Remembered rose and lilac now so dear 

and our two loves both gone beyond recall. 


O lilac, Flanders lilac of the dawn ! 
vain image of a deathless hope, and you 
O roses of the evening, soon withdrawn, 
red flames by night, O roses of Anjou. 


(Translated from the French of L. Aragon) 


By J. H. F. McEwen. 


ON DRAMATIC BROADCASTING 


Wuat limits are there to the artistic functions of the micro- 
phone ? Has any good critic, author or actor ever attempted 
this question ? The Greek theatre was limited by its three 
inexorable unities of time, place and action and by the well- 
expressed taste of its audiences: the Elizabethan stage only 
by the poetical faculties of the playwright, who moved with 
the ease of Mephistopheles and Ariel. We saw the classic 
and romantic conceptions clash in France of the 19th century. 
When Othello was first presented in French, Othello’s pathetic 
cry, le mouchotr, le mouchoir, set the audience in an uproar, and 
outraged classicists and defiant romanticists used their fists 
and pulled each other’s beards and noses. The scene in the 
auditorium was vigorous if undignified. At least it showed 
that the spirit of criticism was alive. To-day it seems to be 
undisputed that this new mechanical link between artist and 
audience, the microphone, can not only embrace the whole 
range of human emotion, but move in space and time as it 
pleases, like the film, but with the sole aid of sound. Is it 
really so ? 

Rhetoric, monologue, dialogue, repartee and farce all 
seem to flourish on the microphone. The epic, the tragic, the 
comic, all find their place and are sometimes closely mingled 
in broadcasting. We hear Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Percy 
Loraine and Commander Anthony Kimmins in the serious 
vein : the microphone serves its purpose well. Sometimes an 
ordinary man of the people will talk simply about his trade 
or some incident in his life and move us very much. We 
listen to Tommy Handley and Arthur Askey, and the micro- 
phone is the vehicle of excellent pantomime. But somewhere 
beyond that the instrument cuts out. Yet the professional 
wireless players act on, to a weird accompaniment of sound 
effects, attempting the highest forms of drama and pathos 
and most usually failing lamentably. 

Seton Margrave, in the Daily Mail of January 21, suggests 
that the narrow-mindedness of a monopolistic corporation 
and a peculiar lack of talent in its staff are to blame for bad 
programmes. But the root of the fault is a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the limitations of broadcasting. There is within 
Broadcasting House a mania for ‘‘ dramatisation ’’ which may 
be well compared to the efforts of the flautist to imitate the 
human voice, or the cinema organist to imitate the orchestra— 
amusing for a few minutes, but no more. 

Yet night after night the microphone is abused for the 
production of dramatics that would not hold a London theatre 
audience till the first interval, that the London critics consider 
beneath comment, that no publisher has ever yet risked 
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publishing. The recipe is simple, and the supply of radio 
drama therefore inexhaustible. Take any well-known novel 
or event in history, preferably made more interesting by a 
recent alliance or a centenary, scramble the more interesting 
chapters, add sound effects ad nauseam, introduce just a 
touch or two of your own, to make it conform to the latest 
propaganda directives from the Ministry of Information, 
and serve it to the British public. For instance, yesterday 
and to-day invasion and our alliances with Russia and America 
are @la mode. It is easy therefore to present Queen Elizabeth 
at Tilbury reviewing her militia, or the honest yeomen and 
fatuous aristocracy of England watching on the Downs for 
Boney’s flat-bottoms, or King Alfred working out his anti- 
invasion plans while the girdle cakes burn, or the ships of 
Columbus on their way to the West Indies. Or serve up a 
nice drama based on the defence of Stalingrad, or a polite 
historical version of 1812 and the retreat from Moscow, or a 
potted War and Peace in 30-minute doses. Only take care 
that the Russian nobility appear sufficiently effete and drivel- 
ling to satisfy the susceptibilities of our most powerful Ally. 
All the old tricks that were laughed off the London stage a 
century ago are welcome here. Let the carriage be at the 
door, Your Highness ; let us hear the pistol shot and exclaim 
at it; give us plenty of quothas and I’fegs, and mixed dialect 
Sussex-Yorkshire and Irish-Scots rolled into one. Dish up 
with a liberal sprinkling of jingling of bridles, tramp of 
marching men, roars of the mob, oaths and curses, metallic 
sobs, stertorous breathing, rumble of machinery, hackneyed 
music in a constant undertone, crunch of shingle, washing and 
slapping of waves, hollow knocking upon doors, rain upon 
window panes, rattle of machine-guns, distant rumble of 
guns or thunder, droning of aeroplane engines, rattle of tank- 
tracks, crack of whips and that dearest of all effects, the 
cloppety-clip of the horse, with Paul Revere up, and the night 
wind howling in his face. 

In case I am suspected of romancing, let me quote two 
cases. One is the dramatised discovery of America, by Mr. 
Louis MacNeice, which was a “ popular’ item a few months 
ago. That same rustic with the Sussex-Yorkshire dialect 
who watched for Boney’s barges is depicted by the compere 
seated on the cliffs of Portugal, awaiting the return of the 
Santa Maria from the New World. (This is the same honest- 
spoken fellow who another evening will storm the Bastille 
and defy the Don or General Burgoyne the following day.) 
The news reaches our rustic that Columbus is home again. 
Mr. MacNeice hits it off in two monumental lines of dialogue : 

Columbus be back ! 
Christopher Columbus ! 
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What insight into the Latin mind !—and very nice, eh, that 
play upon a popular exclamation ! 

It is well known that the public would prefer a serious 
historical talk or a piece of intelligent reportage to these blooms 
of hothouse oratory and theatrical antics over corpses that 
are not yet buried (the defence of Stalingrad). Our sailors 
come home from convoy work and turn on the wireless for a 
little entertainment, only to hear themselves in parody 
talking bluff heroics. (Our friend the rustic-cum-sansculottes 
has now become a merchant seaman and has embarked into 
the dangerous shoals of nautical language to a restful accom- 
paniment of phonetic dive-bombing.) Soldiers on leave are 
treated to mock artillery barrage with the appropriate heroics, 
and a wildly inaccurate impression of modern warfare. 
Airmen hear the talent of the B.B.C. dramatising a bombing 
raid from their London or Provincial studios. What do they 
think ? The man in the workshop coming home tired from 
the lathe hears his contribution to the war effort dramatised 
in the family tea-table scene with everyone speaking the stock- 
in-trade Cockney. Not even the few minutes devoted to 
“ Criticism”’ itself escape the taint of stereotyped dramatisa- 
tion. We have heard with our own earsa “ book criticism”’ of 
a detective novel presented to the public by the B.B.C. in 
dramatised form. The first comments on the book were the 
slap-slap of waves on the bows of a yacht and the mournful 
pi-pi, pi-pi of gulls overhead. Shades of Johnson! Shades of 
Mathew Arnold! Shades of Saintsbury! 

No other nation in the world has allowed its broadcasting 
to become so debased by cheap effects as we have. The 
enslaved peoples of Europe must listen with amazement to 
endless family bickerings and creaking barnyard effects on 
the London wave. We never hear the like from Rome or 
Paris, Stockholm, Berne, Madrid or Berlin. The Germans, 
who are knowledgeable in propaganda and have probably 
the most highly developed radio technique in the world, when 
they wish to achieve a dramatic effect on the home front, 
usually resort to a quiet-voiced man who describes some 
incident in the daily life of the Wehrmacht. He may be in 
fact the counterpart of our incorrigible rustic. But what a 
difference! We hear a manly voice speaking humanly and 
simply, with suppressed intonation, quietness enhancing the 
value of every word. It should, however, be added that it 
does not follow that the words spoken are necessarily true or 
characteristic—rather the reverse. It should also be added 
that Germans are not usually felicitous in their exercise of 
restraint and taste—rather the reverse. We refer purely to 
a radio technique very often used bythem. Incidentally, they 
abandoned it in the melodramatic dirges broadcast for Stanligrad. 
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It is our serious contention that the scope of the radio is 
strictly limited. Those limits good sense and good taste ought 
long since to have been established in London, and have long 
since been established on the Continent. Beyond those limits 
chaos and the degradation of art begin. Here are a few ob- 
servations which should be of help to those whose unfortunate 
duty or profession it is to dehydrate human affairs and serve 
them through the microphone. 

The microphone will never compensate with sonic effects 
for a lack of intrinsic value in the script itself and the very 
wide gap between actor and audience. The microphone will 
blur and lose effect in proportion to the dissipation of the three 
unities. It is essentially a vehicle of classical expression. It 
will always convey logic, humour, narrative; it invites 
simplicity. The complicated emotions of grand drama, the 
greatest heights of poetry, the tangles of romanticism, are 
beyond your control on the wireless. The School for Scandal 
is grand broadcasting. The robust wit of Sheridan needs no 
theatrical frame. It also needs no sound effects. But the 
dramatic range of Macbeth is beyond the scope of the radio. 
The macabre and the hideous become ludicrous on the air, 
and the addition of sound effects only mars the original yet 
more. This is so, but unfortunately the voice of the wag in 
the gallery does not reach Broadcasting House. Nor yet 
does the voice of the wardroom. 

Finally, as to the present temper of our people, which is 
the true temper of centuries, the steady voice of a soldier 
reading out the official report of an action tugs at our hearts 
more than your fancy version of the battle with the whole 
gamut of gunfire, tank-tracks and interminably clomping 
feet. What we hear at present every night on the Home 
programmes should be a matter of national concern to the 
Ministry of Education, and every society and individual 
that is concerned with our reputation for learning and civilised 
tastes. 


LISTENER. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


Two FRONTS, AND SOME OTHERS 


AFTER the triumphant advances of the Eighth Army and of 
the Russians early spring brought a short lull to both main 
fronts. The use of this expression must be pardoned by those 
who spend their time screaming for a “‘ Second Front,’ but 
already for some time there have been two land fronts, and 
two other fronts in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans which 
are equally important to our ultimate welfare. By the time 
these Notes appear some great new development may well be 
in progress, but when they were written the experts were still 
engaged, like red-faced Nixons, in prophesying the course of 
the summer’s campaigns. About Africa they were in agree- 
ment ; there it was only a question of time, ranging from the 
immediate Dunkirk to the long series of pitched battles, but 
the result is the old Ex Africa semper aliquid nov. In this 
case the Axis is the aliquid nov1. In Scotland we are proud 
of the part played in the Eighth Army campaigns by the 
revived 51st Division, recalling only with regret that in the 
last war we were familiar long before this stage with the 
names of the equally famous gth, 15th and 52nd, all Scottish 
Divisions. But our modern organisers evidently have a 
mind above such parochial loyalties. About Russia there was 
by no means the same unanimity. The Russians had their 
well-deserved Stalingrad triumph, but did not succeed in 
following it up by a rout of the German armies, which stiffened 
into position for a new attack. From continental sources 
came ominous news of German hordes massing for the im- 
pending attack, and the Russian people have been warned to 
expect another bad summer, with possible further loss of 
ground. While waiting for the quagmire of spring to harden, 
both sides published balance sheets which suggested that 
members of their statistical departments had sat at the feet 
of Sir William Beveridge. The Russians, on the 25th anni- 
versary of the Red Army, claimed to have inflicted 9,000,000 
casualties on the Germans, including 4,000,000 dead. The 
Germans retorted that in 20 months of war the Red Army 
has sustained in personnel 18,200,000 casualties, of whom 
12,800,000 have been killed or wounded and 5,400,000 taken 
prisoner, and in material losses 34,000 tanks and 48,000 
guns. ‘‘ Very steep, sir,”’ as the Duke of Wellington observed 
to his monarch. We duly celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of the Red Army in Scotland, when red flags hung in 
Princes Street while excited orators hailed the dawn of a 
brighter day in the St. Andrew’s Halls. Some of our citizens 
even to-day prefer an occasion like this to the celebration of 
our own R.A.F.’s 25th birthday, arid love to praise ‘ with 
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enthusiastic tone . . . every country but theirown.”’ Indeed, 
home-grown military activity is still so suspect, after nearly 
four years of war, that the Glasgow Corporation bans the 
Boys’ Brigade! This is the body which prepared for war by 
refusing the use of Glasgow’s parks to citizen soldiers. It 
might do the members of some of these bodies good to ponder 
the words of General Giraud. Indeed, his words might well 
be studied by someone greater far than a mere member of the 
Glasgow Town Council, by Mr. Bevin himself, who declared 
in the House of Commons that France might not have fallen 
if we had supported the Front Populaire! The American 
paper Life has secured a sort of explanatory essay written 
by General Giraud, setting out for Pétain’s benefit the causes 
of France’s downfall. Life, some of whose views are obnoxious 
to British readers, deserves great credit for giving publicity 
to this document, which does not make comfortable reading 
for democrats. After deploring the falling birthrate and 
describing the ‘‘ superhuman effort ’’ of 1914-18, which too 
many to-day forget, the General denounces the modern craze 
for sport and amusement. Education comes under the lash. 
‘““What did the school teach our youngsters and our men ? 
First, egoism, personal interest and the cult of envy.” These 
are solemn words. He describes the slackness of the French 
Army during the armistice years, and indicts the “short 
English working week which crept in on the continent. . 
Not only the working hours but the working conscience 
diminished.” Giraud concludes: ‘‘To preach under-pro- 
duction at a time when Germany shouted that it was better 
to have cannons than butter was not only treason against the 
nation, but a crime against honesty. They gave the greatest 
assistance to the totalitarian régimes, and Frenchmen who 
have been in Germany as prisoners of war can bear witness 
to its prosperity and to its physical and moral health. 
Admittedly the Germans do not perhaps have liberty, but 
there is certainly neither disorder nor anarchy. Everywhere 
it is work, the only fortune for a people which wishes to live 
and live happily. May France remember it and profit by it !”’ 
Other “‘ free’ nations, please note. 


** CHARITY UNIVERSAL ”’ 


One of our highest judicial dignitaries, making a speech 
at the annual meeting of a deserving charity, said that we 
appeared to be heading for an impossible state of society, in 
which everybody was to live on an annuity paid for by 
somebody else. For this harmless observation he was sharply 
taken to task by some of our hardened letter-writers, but it 
may be doubtful if the matter will be taken far enough to 
have his fitness for office raised in both Houses of Parliament. 
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Part of his offence consisted, it appears, in casting a shadow 
of doubt on what is known to the irreverent as the “‘ Blether 
Age Report,” and political thinking to-day is such that to 
criticise, even indirectly, a report written by one Socialist 
on the order of another is /ése majesté. Other advanced 
thinkers, again, consider it wrong for a judge to support a 
charity, since charity is wrong. Even that great man, Mr. 
Charles Chaplin, seems to subscribe to this particular heresy. 
In a message delivered to his native Lambeth on the air, his 
golden voice carried his hearers forward to the day which 
would make “ poverty inexcusable and charity offensive to 
the dignity of a people who have won the right by blood and 
tears to be profitably employed and to live peaceably.” 


These are brave words, but it would require a keener brain ' 


even than Mr. Chaplin’s to demonstrate the relative inoffen- 
siveness of State charity, under which able-bodied men are to 
be allowed to eat the bread of idleness at the expense of their 
more industrious neighbours, or to show how, if all our 
dreamers’ schemes come true, anybody will be profitably 
employed. Mr. Churchill, in a candid moment, described 
how the electorate of this country had degenerated from 
being a true democracy to becoming a fluid mass distracted 
by newspapers. One result of this fluidity is extreme short- 
ness of memory, and under the pressure of more important 
events the Beveridge Report has already become a partially 
forgotten Nine Days’ Wonder. But it is worth while to 
record some comments on it by an unusually well-qualified 
critic. Professor Gray, occupant of the Chair of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh, emphasised, in a 
letter to the Scotsman, one interesting result of Sir William’s 
magnum opus which, unlike its supporters, he has read. He 
points out that paragraph 371 establishes what he calls the 
vagabond’s wage. Both the man who refuses to be trained 
and the conscientious objector to work are to receive full 
subsistence at the cost of their neighbours. As _ regards 
training, Professor Gray says: “ There is to be no com- 
pulsion to undergo a course of training . . . the man who 
refuses to accept training will receive precisely the same as 
before, even though it may carry a different title, and may 
perhaps be paid at a different counter. All that is proposed 
is apparently that the State should say to the delinquent: 
‘You naughty man, if you refuse to undergo training, we shall 
really have to think of calling your allowance by a different 
name’. As to the conscientious objector to work, “he is 
accorded a new status and official recognition, and is assured 
in advance that even if he consistently and constantly refuses 
work (and suitable work at that) he will nevertheless have all 
his needs supplied. Now it is one thing to say that in what 
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purports to be a civilised state, even a conscientious objector 
to work should not be left to die in a ditch . . . it is quite 
another to put in the shop-window an announcement that all 
who refuse work will be adequately cared for. It is rather odd 
that after discussing for at least a century the ‘ right to work ’ 
we should now be on the point of establishing the ‘ right to 
refuse work,’ a right which, inexplicably, the philosophers of 
the 18th century somehow overlooked. . ... On the face of 
it, it seems a pre-eminently desirable arrangement that work 
should be left to those who like it. Doubtless St. Paul, who 
had at times a rather blunt and crude way of expressing 
himself, ‘commanded’ the Thessalonians that if any would 
not work, neither should he eat, but perhaps his views on 
social ethics are as outmoded as his views on headgear.” 
Supporters of the Report remained too busy criticising the 
Government’s scandalous behaviour in daring to “ mutilate ”’ 
the Report to make any attempt to controvert the Professor. 
No doubt Mr. Churchill intended in his ‘“‘ Four-Years’ Plan ” 
broadcast to silence the planning chatter while we were 
engaged on far more important tasks. As an example of 
virtuosity his performance would take a lot of beating, but 
text and sermon were a little at variance. The text was that 
we must get on with our jobs and not build post-war castles 
in the air ; the sermon consisted of a tremendous Churchillian 
panorama, with four-year plans and super-security and castles 
for all. Mr. Churchill caught the planners bathing and 
stole their clothes ; what he realises and they do not is that 
the Channel must be swum before we reach the promised land. 
A somewhat different picture of the future was painted 
immediately thereafter by Mr. Churchill’s most active 
colleague, the Home Secretary. Mr. Morrison, in the course of 
the week-end oratory so dear to politicians, had made some 
fairly sensible observations, including a modified pat on the 
back for the British Empire, but on a visit to the North he 
returned to wallow in the Socialist mire with a vengeance. 
He has apparently never heard of the “ party truce.” As an 
unrepentant Socialist he came out flat-footed for public 
ownership of coal, transport, gas and electricity. Although 
he mentioned no names, he was also out to abolish all successful 
public combines like Imperial Chemical Industries and Im- 
perial Tobacco, on the ground that they are associated with 
such wicked devices as cartels, federations, price-fixing com- 
bines and so on. Instead of blaming State interference and 
high taxation for the difficulties of industry, he had the 
effrontery to lay the blame on “‘a decline of real enterprise, 
of thinking, planning, invention—a decline in boldness and 
the spirit of adventure.”’ We live in a happier age, and will 
be able to see what Sir Stafford Cripps’ boldness and adventure 
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can do with the businesses which he has confiscated. The 
result will doubtless be to turn failures like Short Brothers 
into glorious successes like the L.P.T.B. Why should old- 
fashioned believers in private enterprise grumble because no 
provision is made to return their shares after the war? 
Actually, they are lucky, since the shares, for which they now 
receive full market price, will then be worth, if State manage- 
ment runs true to form, exactly nothing. 


ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS 


Like England, Scotland has been singularly free from air- 
raids during the last two years. After the preliminary excite- 
ments of the war’s early months, when Scottish visitors to 
London had an added nuisance value in being able to boast 
of having actually seen a German plane, England has as a 
whole sustained a far heavier burden of bombing. Towns on 
our north-east coast have had unpleasant visits from time to 
time, and in early 1941 Clydeside experienced something 
comparable to certain of the English blitzes, but we have 
never known anything like the sustained venom of the raids 
on London, for example, and are duly grateful. For one 
thing we are more distant from effective Luftwaffe centres ; 
for another, although we are reluctant to admit it, we do not 
perhaps present such important objectives. But like the lady 
who had never been married, we have not been entirely 
neglected. On the second anniversary of the Clydeside raids, 
Lord Rosebery, in his capacity as Regional Commissioner, 
issued a solemn warning that a repetition might be expected. 
Purists objected that his Lordship’s warning was exactly the 
opposite of what he meant. What he wanted to say was that 
the danger could not be overestimated. What he did in fact 
say was that “ the danger of raids similar to those of 1941 
cannot be minimised now.’ But however expressed, the 
warning was certainly timely, for it was immediately followed 
by what appeared to be our first serious experience of raiding 
for a long time. The word “appeared ”’ is used advisedly, 
for although the German communiqué spoke of attacks on 
military objectives on Forth and Clyde, it seemed as though 
the raiders had not the faintest idea where they were. They 
were like a flock of sheep which has lost its bell-wether, and 
indeed that may be a fairly accurate guess at what happened. 
About 25 planes in all seem to have crossed the coast, of which 
eight were certainly brought down on or near land, and it 
may well be that a substantial proportion of the others failed 
to complete the return sea-crossing. It is hard to know what 
purpose such a raid serves, as the peak of German achievement 
seemed to be to blow about 70 windows out of a mansion- 
house which had already suffered something of the sort, and 
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to burn down a “ historic church in central Scotland.’”’ The 
precise locality of neither was revealed, in case the wanderers 
learned where they had been, but these secrets are kept tightly 
locked in the bosom of the Regional Commissioner, with the 
result that, while speculation seemed to be fairly unanimous 
about the mansion-house whose windows were smashed, the 
historic church was confidently placed, in accordance with the 
taste and fancy of the speaker, in Linlithgow, Dunblane, 
Perth, Stirling and Glasgow. To describe Glasgow as “ central 
Scotland ”’ would in a sense be distinctly misleading, but then 
after all one of the prime objects of war is to mislead the 
enemy. Contrary to the theory that lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place, the Germans seem to have a pre- 
dilection for dropping their bomb-loads before turning for 
home on the edge of one of the loneliest moors in south-east 
Scotland. Here, too, more than one raider has crashed, and 
the owner of a house which fronts the moor, having heard 
strange noises in the night, went out in the morning to see 
what had happened. Not much was visible, for there was an 
early mist, but his faithful spaniel, after darting here and 
there in front of him, came running back and proudly offered 
him, with many tail-wags, an unmistakeable German foot 
complete in boot. The comparative failure of this raid, 
following a long period of inactivity, does not mean that we 
are lulled into a sense of false security, or that the import of 
Lord Rosebery’s warning is disregarded. The Germans are 
not holding off these shores from motives of love, favour and 
affection, and before all is over will do everything against us 
which skill and malice can produce. Against this day the 
Home Guard continues to train, and the “ passive defence ”’ 
services continue their ritual, confused from time to time by 
the rapidity with which methods yesterday stated to be 
essential to-day becomes undesirable. One day the lieges are 
told to deal with incendiary bombs promptly, the next at all 
costs to leave them alone for a few minutes, timed presumably 
ona stop-watch. One thing is clear, that the ambitious young 
firewatcher will be well-advised always to carry about with 
him what our mentors describe as “‘ a suitable wall,’ of bricks, 
stone or other substantial material. Problems even more 
delicate than those of fighting fires are apt to arise in the 
course of defence duty, and when Mr. “ Go-to-It ’’ Morrison 
made firewatching compulsory for women, he little knew the 
difficulties in etiquette he was creating. Not long ago two 
women were included in the band assembled one night in 
Edinburgh to guard a group of buildings which, if burnt, 
might justifiably be described as a “ cultural centre.” About 
10.30 one of them was summoned home by the illness of her 
mother. The group-leader at once declared that, of course, 
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the other must go home too, since it would manifestly be 
improper for a solitary woman to remain unchaperoned all 
night in the company of men, however aged and infirm. 
When the poor woman protested that no transport was avail- 
able for her before next morning, the leader suggested that 
she should go home with the other to her sick mother’s home. 
Both ladies decisively rejected this suggestion, and the solitary 
watcher, protesting that she didn’t mind a bit, was with 
difficulty permitted to remain. All this recalled, at least to 
one observer, a murder trial in Glasgow 20 years ago, when 
women jurors were a novelty. In Scotland, if a murder trial 
is continued overnight, the jury is “ enclosed ’”’ together and 
segregated from the general public ; its members may not go 
home. The presiding judge explained this, and pointed out 
that the case in hand would take some days ; he then, very 
improperly, said that if in the circumstances any lady did not 
feel equal to such an ordeal she would be excused. This was 
too good an offer for the ladies present, and one by one as 
their names were called, they asked to be excused, except one 
stout warrior, a sensible, sonsy, middle-aged married woman 
who said that she was quite equal to it, thank you. The trial 
lasted four days, and at the end of it the Roman matron was 
asked how she had got on. She said it was the best holiday 
she had enjoyed for years; she had been living in a good 
hotel, without household cares of any sort, she had been 
waited on hand and foot by the other 14 members of the jury, 
and she had had in fact the time of her life. The moral of this 
story is obviously a good one. 


PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


Scottish M.P.s spend much of their time in the House of 
Commons complaining that Scottish affairs do not have a 
larger share of parliamentary attention. English members 
consider that the Scots already get too much time, and 
certainly when a day is devoted exclusively to Scotland the 
result is deplorably parochial. Some liveliness is promised 
over the hydro-electricity Bill when it comes to be debated, 
but on the eve of the Budget Scotland’s most vital interest in 
parliament appeared to be the price of whisky. This is not a 
flippant observation, but a matter of real concern to the 
country. The export of whisky has hitherto been Scotland’s 
most important trade, and it seems to be the policy of succes- 
sive Governments, with the apathetic concurrence of our 
members, to kill this lucrative source of foreign exchange. 
When the price was raised at the end of the last war to the 
unprecedented height of 12s. 6d. a bottle, a solemn promise 
was given that this would subsequently be reduced. Instead 
of that there have been successive increases, and countries to 
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which whisky is exported are in the habit of raising the duty 
on imported whisky pari passu, with a view to protecting the 
home market. The result bids fair to be disastrous to Scot- 
land’s one real native manufacture. No by-election is pending 
in Scotland just now, but seen in perspective the Solicitor- 
General’s victory in North Midlothian over Common Wealth’s 
No. 1 Hero derives more credit than it was accorded at the 
time. ‘‘Common Wealth ”’ is evidently a disagreeable little 
disease which will need to run its course through the body 
politic before common-sense returns and common health 
prevails. Our unresting Scottish Secretary, having declared 
on the wireless some time ago that the road to national 
prosperity lay through an up-to-date records department, 
now pins his faith rather on the improved production of 
bannocks. Himself the greatest bureaucrat Scotland has ever 
known, he sounded a solemn warning in addressing the Con- 
vention of Royal Burghs on the dangers of our local govern- 
ment systems being replaced by gauleiters. “‘ Let me add 
this warning,” he said. “‘ The worst administrative system of 
all is a long-distance bureaucracy divorced from local control 
and making no use of local initiative and capacity. A long- 
distance bureaucracy leads, in my view, to a species of 
Fascism, and although it may here and there prove to have 
a certain cast-iron efficiency, in the long run any system that 
ignores local feeling, local variations in climate, in culture, in 
customs, in history, or religion will show itself nothing but a 
ghastly failure.” To a people smarting under the petty 
tyrannies of a swarm of little local officials all displaying local 
initiative in holding their jobs and endless capacity in creating 
others like them, these words could bring little comfort. As 
Mr. Johnston spoke, a long-distance bureaucrat in the person 
of Mr. Morrison, who in all matters of Home Security is 
allowed to usurp Mr. Johnston’s functions, was making an 
order whereby the estuaries of Forth, Clyde and Tay might 
at any moment be declared protected areas, without warning, 
and cleared of residents and visitors, with access to the shore 
forbidden or restricted. The areas named contain more 
holiday resorts to the square mile than any other parts of the 
country, and it will be interesting to see if holiday-makers are 
deterred by threat of interference. It is an encouraging 
symptom of our improved outlook in the war that this neces- 
sary step, which two or three years ago would have been 
assumed to be the prelude to invasion, is now assumed to be 
part of our own preparations for something quite different. 


POSTSCRIPT 


With the beneficent spread of democracy, snobisme a 
rebours has become the fashion, and the class-consciousness 
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which places the ‘‘ worker ”’ first in a new order of precedence 
has become universal. Thus the retiring Chairman of a 
Scottish Price Regulation Committee writes of his committee 
that it ‘‘ consists of some fourteen public-spirited ladies and 
gentlemen carefully selected by the Board of Trade, repre- 
sentative of all sections of the community and the interests 
of both consumers and traders. It includes four representa- 
tives of Trade Unions and Co-operative Societies, two leading 
drapers, a merchant, a manufacturer, a leading solicitor, an 
eminent advocate, and one of the principal chartered accoun- 
tants in the city.” The same tendency in a different sphere 
was well illustrated by a gardener’s wife, who on being asked 
how her son was getting on in the Army, was a little evasive, 
until finally the murder was out. ‘“‘ Weel,” she said, “he 
fought against it from the first, but he’s picked to be an 
oaficer!’’ Clearly the public must be re-educated to the old 
belief that ‘‘ Hearts just as true and fair May beat in Belgrave 
Square As in the lowly air of Seven Dials!’’ Perhaps from 
this point of view our alliance with the Russians will have 
unexpected results, since their organisations and forms of 
discipline make it clear that they are “ inequalitarians ”’ on a 
Gladstonian scale. 
THEAGES. 


INDIA 


INDIAN PoLiTIcs, 1936-1942. Report on the Constitutional Problem in 
India (Part II). By R. Coupland. (Milford, 7s. 6d.) This report, 
prepared by Professor R. Coupland, contains some curious statements, 
The entry of Dr. Khan Sahib into Gandhi’s Civil Disobedience Movement 
against the war effort is described as “‘ when at last he did his duty.” The 
utter indifference of the peasants to the resignation of the Congress 
Ministries is explained by the suggestion that Congress had so com- 
pletely satisfied their grievances that they had no further interest in 
politics. On the general attitude of Congress, the party par excellence of 
the bania (trader and moneylender), to the peasant and tenant, a revealing 
light is thrown by a fact, not mentioned by Professor Coupland, that the 
Congress member of the Floud Commission on the Permanent Settlement 
in Bengal was on the side of the landlords. The reader of this report is 
not told this. But in general it is not so much by omission of facts as by 
their emphasis and shading that the broad impression is conveyed by a 
book which appears sympathetic to Congress and its aims. The strength 
of the latent forces, with their deep historical roots, released by Pakistan 
is nowhere appreciated. The report does not lack unconscious humour. 
On the resignation of the Congress Ministries the author admits that if 
they had lasted longer, Hindu-Moslem “ disorders would have broken 
out on an unprecedented scale.” Yet he remarks that “ it was generally 
regretted that the work the Congress Governments were doing for the 
people of the Provinces should have been interrupted.” 
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WINTER ON THE HILLS 


As we travelled north and west into the Western Highlands, 
so a blizzard of snow softened to Atlantic rains, and the hill 
burns thundered over the black water-slides in full spate, 
foaming under the little road-bridges in creamy flood. Six- 
teen miles down Loch Awe Side we turned off the narrow, 
twisting, forested road and climbed steeply a couple of 
hundred yards to one of the solid grey steadings that occur at 
intervals of three or four miles all down the east bank of the 
Loch—gateways to the endless foothills that divide Loch 
Awe from Loch Fyne. Grey twilight was upon the Loch and 
it was blowing half a gale of rain as we toiled up a steep 
winding track—part rocky burn, part muddy path—that led 
up from the steading to the unknown hills. Through a gate, 
and out on to the hill proper, and there a little way above us 
was our new home. 

A low two-roomed croft, once whitewashed, with a cor- 
rugated roof, it lay in a quagmire, a sea of mud, on a little 
hill of muck dumped out from the old byre that adjoined it. 

But, inside, a bright wood fire was burning in an open 
hearth of bricks, and drawn up before it was a table laid for 
a high tea of eggs and scones. Thank God for Fire! And when 
darkness fell and we and the two dogs were warmed and full- 
fed, cosy before the red embers, we heard the homely mellow 
cries of brown owls, hooting to a second-quarter moon. 

The Shepherd’s—as the croft was traditionally known— 
faced north, with a superb outlook from its bold and lofty 
stance, 300 feet above the Loch, up the wooded banks of 
tawny ash and oak, alder and birch, and over the brown 
heather and tawny grass of the hills, for 20 miles and more to 
the beautiful snowy ridges and twin peaks of graceful Beinn 
Cruachan, where the westering sun lingered until five o’clock 
of a winter’s afternoon. The glorious snowy mass of Cruachan 
dominated the wild view and was ever an inspiration to me. 

On the opposite side of the Loch, half a mile across at 
this point, the brown and green hills of afforested land sheered 
up a thousand feet in a long ridge. On calm days the dark 
clear pool of the soundless Loch was so smooth that the whole 
height of the wooded hills were perfectly reflected in the 
brown crystal waters. 

At the nature of our own hill we could only wonder, for 
the long green boulder-tumbled escarpment on whose steep 
side the Shepherd’s was perched, rose so precipitously to 
500 feet that what lay beyond was hidden from our view. 

Little black-masked hoggets, or yearling ewes, too poor 
to send away to better wintering, grazed disconsolately among 
the clumps of sedges and boulders around the Shepherd’s. 
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Their red-painted rumps and shoulders blended with the 
browns and russets of the hills and woods. 

No birds sang. 

The grey Highland winter was upon us, and we seemed to 
dwell in perpetual night, for we breakfasted by candlelight, 
and the moon rode high above the Loch over the western hills 
when I stepped outside to let in the dogs from their warm 
hay-bed in the byre. Although the sun rose behind the green 
hill at ten o’clock, it was noon before it lipped the rim of the 
southern hills above the black-firred glen and lit on the 
windowless back-wall of the Shepherd’s. 

Every morning I squelched my way down the track-cum- 
burn in the darkness, to muck out the two-horse stable and 
the two dark and narrow double-sided byres, struggling with 
the fretful Galloway cows and the great bulk of the white 
shorthorn bull for room to ply my shovel over the back- 
breaking cobbled floor, casting off one layer of clothing after 
another as the sweat ran down my body. Then, if the torrents 
of mountain rain—and subsequently the intense frost— 
permitted, I turned the cattle up the Shepherd’s track to the 
hill for their day’s grazing, or, in bad weather, their day’s 
moping under the big pine tree opposite the Shepherd’s. 
For the remainder of the morning I was occupied with a job 
which I supposed no other man in Britain had done this 
70 years and more, for fetching down some 20 or 30 oat- 
sheaves from the rafters above the byres I proceeded to lay 
them one at a time across a wooden shearing stool and thrash 
them with a stick! Had I used a flail I should at least have 
been traditional ; but the use of a stick took me back to the 
dawn of agricultural man! Once or twice a week I fanned my 
hard-won gold through the blower, and then crushed up the 
grain for the horses, while the hardy Galloways got the straw. 

Meantime, Donald the shepherd had taken his morning 
round of the hill with his two black and white Scotch collies, 
to see that his score of rams had not wandered away from their 
respective harems of thirty-odd ewes ; until in the New Year, 
having fulfilled their vital creative mission, they were gathered 
once more in the parks, the stone-dyked fields, for another 
10 months’ lazy feeding. 

In the afternoons Donald and I usually put in two or 
three hours with the “ cross-cut ’’—for the Loch Awe folk 
no longer cut peats—or felled and dressed birches, alders, 
or oaks in the hanging woods, carting them home along the 
narrow winding road that skirted the bosky edge of the Loch. 
The primeval fernery of the woods revealed at a glance the 
enormous rainfall, and we might work all day and hear nothing 
but the drip-drip of rain—and see nothing, for at this season 
their dark interior was quite empty of birds. Once in a week 
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there might be the pee-yew of a buzzard high above the soaking 
canopy, or even the sight of one hunting a rabbit along the 
road; once in a month we might disturb the shadowy 
attenuate shape of a long-eared owl flapping noiselessly from 
one tree to another. And when a yellow sunset still lingered 
in the deep dusky Christmas sky we, away up at the Shep- 
herd’s, heard with keen pleasure his mysterious hooting from 
the woods a quarter of a mile distant, a soft elusive, bubbling 
00-00-00-00-00, very like the woody “ whirbling ”’ of the black- 
cock, who often beat swiftly over the forest panoply. 

In the dense groves of huge alders, outside the woods 
proper, twittering bell-like choruses of redpolls and siskins 
swarmed all ways up on the alders’ cones. So scarlet and gold 
in the sun, their brindled olive and tawny backs rendered 
them invisible in the dull grey light of the groves, where an 
occasional woodcock or snipe scuttered up from a swampy 
patch or peaty runnel. 

In the evenings, often by moonlight, I brought the cows 
down the green hill again—they wandered far afield on fairer 
days—for himself to milk'and bed down with their evening 
feed of hay and oatstraw. Once at sunset, on a dead-calm 
soundless eve, when we and the dogs were high up on the hill 
for the cows, there came of a sudden from over the still dark 
Loch a musical fanfare, and in from the south-west on arched 
white wings came sailing eight wild swans. From a great 
height on rocking wings, with a medley of calling, they 
‘‘ whiffled ’’ down to the Loch, while a golden sun set behind 
a black fir-clad island. 

Then, all in an hour at the close of the Old Year, the moun- 
tain rains turned with phenomenal suddenness to the most 
intense frost we hardened east-coasters had ever experienced, 
with a fearful wind out of the eastern hills. Huge icicles almost 
covered the tiny burn at the back of the cottage, and the ice 
was a foot thick in places in the big burn in the glen, with the 
water flowing beneath it, despite the speed it gathered over the 
great falls, which were now become coagulated lumpings of ice. 

The nights of intense cold—when we piled one great-coat 
after another on our sparsely blanketted bed—followed hot 
noon suns, so that in the early mornings a belt of white 
vapour filled the Loch from end to end to a height of several 
hundred feet, leaving only a narrow strip of hills visible 
above the sea of mist ; and after the dense white frost of the 
night, each separate tree of the thousands of birches and 
rowans that clothed much of the hills across the Loch was 
etched with a tracery of frost, so that the girdling woods 
were filled with thousands of individual greyish-white tree- 
etchings, transforming an already lovely scene into an 
exquisite fairyland of beauty. 
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The missel-thrush, who for a day or two after Christmas 
had gladdened us with some rich, though brief, blackbird 
notes from the extreme tip of a cedar below the steading, was 
silent once more ; and on the calm sunny noons, not even the 
hum of an insect broke the absolute silence. Yet, in this 
arctic weather, there were 30 bullfinches in the spruces of a 
rocky islet 600 feet up the frozen glen, and to our delight the 
little roe deer who dwelt in a bomb-scarred black fir-spinney 
on the opposite bank of the glen, crossed the ice-bound gorge 
at daybreak to drink at an open pool in our tiny burn. To 
have roe deer at our very door, and our collies with us, created 
the traditional Highland winter setting. When she bounded 
away over the hill her furry snow-white quarters appeared as 
two staring clover-leafed discs in the early light. Three 
times one morning I came upon her, walking so casually on 
her long slender legs up the woody path. Once I was within 
40 yards of her on an up-wind, as she stood watching an ewe 
inquisitively with her black-bordered elliptical ears at their 
widest prick and her small round black eyes widely set ; her 
long thick neck bore yellow and tawny rings: her coat was 
a smooth olive-brown. Before finally bounding away with a 
flash of her dazzling quarter-discs (contrasting with the peach- 
coloured blazons of red deer), she turned to look back at me, 
after moving on a little, black nose twitching. 

With the frost holding week after week in the New Year, 
lying all day in sunless pockets of the green hill, and the tups 
in from the hill, there was little we could do on a hill-farm 
save the eternal round of mucking-out, thrashing oats, sawing 
wood and repairing a dyke here and there. Sometimes, 
Donald and I went shooting hares or deer on the hill—or 
rather, Donald carried a gun and I field-glasses—over the 
edge of the world of that concealing green ridge that mounted 
and mounted in an interminable series of steep escarpments, 
varied with an occasional flat of heather or white grass, until 
five miles back at the march of our grazing, the last and 
steepest escarpment rose precipitously to 2,000 feet. 

Invitation to the hill was at our very door, for imme- 
diately above the Shepherd’s were the tumbled foundations 
of old crofts, and from them a grassy trail, often lost in 
thickets of runches, curved upwards, never far away from the 
precipitous wooded gorge that rent a thousand-foot chasm in 
the hills. The track weaved in and out of an endless suc- 
cession of foothills. On the sheltered sides of these, and in 
little pockets between them, were tiers of ancient mossy 
“ lazy-beds.”” It needed a keen eye to follow this trail right 
to the back of the march, whence it was said to continue over 
the watershed and down the far side to Inveraray on Loch 
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However, once we had breasted the green hill above the 
Shepherd’s, we found ourselves in the white world of the 
heather country, now 2 or 3 inches deep in snow—all the sheep 
were below the snow-line—with its peaty flats of white grass 
and ice-solid peaty pools: a great country this for heather, 
sedges, white grass and the tawny deer’s hair. Under heavy 
snow-clouds the cold of the south wind was terrible indeed 
on these exposed heights, from whence we gazed for miles 
and miles over the foothills to the white grandeur of the 
snowy peaks and mountain ranges of Argyll, even unto the 
swelling Paps of Jura and the thin line of the sea. Once, as 
we stood leaning on our crooks, looking over this scene of 
frozen desolation, watching 40 wide-antlered stags, there 
came to us the elusive bell-notes of a dancing wisp of snow 
buntings. At 1,400 feet a little jack snipe got up quietly 
from a clump of rushes. Close by in a sheltered corrie many 
deer had couched during the frosty nights, flattening a great 
area of sedges. The great heather flats at the back of the 
march, where there were a number of frozen lochans, naked 
of reed, empty of life, were intersected by a fantastic labyrinth 
of peat crevasses—miles and miles of them. Some of these 
cuttings may have been worked at one time by the original 
crofting folk of this wild and lonely country, but the deep 
lanes, at any rate, were due to subsidences of the peat. On 
this wintry day all this heather country was alive with moun- 
tain hares, and their traditional beaten trails criss-crossed 
the snow in all directions ; but these labyrinthine peat-lanes 
were their special playgrounds and drinking places, and the 
new snow in them was laced and netted with their tracks 
(which also crossed the frozen lochans), and we were con- 
tinually coming round corners of the banks and flushing them 
from peaty recesses in the banks overhung with icicles. 

There were rabbits, too, in these peaty lanes at 1,500 feet, 
and in the open country many knots of deer, often of a single 
hind with a yearling ; but of bird-life there was only a grey 
crow watchful on a crag, a woodcock swooping into a steep 
glen with gorgeous spread of chestnut tail, and the ubiquitous 
dark-winged grouse whirring away from every snowy brae 
and corrie in twos and threes and fives, keeling over down- 
wind with snowy waves of their underwings. The hardy old 
cocks, not caring a damn for the snow, the intense frost, or 
the arctic wind, going away with defiant kok-kok-kok. But 
it was the white hares that caught the imagination, and that 
night I lay in bed wondering what games they were playing 
round and round the peat lanes, across the icy lochans, and 
out over the dazzling snowfields in the wild moonlight on the 
white roof of the Highlands. 

RICHARD PERRY. 


THE ROOT OF JADE 


A FOLK-TALE TOLD IN THE HILLS OF SI-FAN 
ABOUT A.D. 2500 


Many cycles of lions, dragons, oxen and dogs have rolled 
away since the fanfares of the Sun, rising from the Ocean of 
Milk beyond Cho-Sen, drove the people underground into caves 
to escape its stridency. After many years of struggle, a 
miracle took place. Unnoticed in the Annals, it must not be 
regarded as unimportant, and indeed some sages say that to 
it can be attributed the victory eventually won over the Sun 
in his efforts to gain ascendancy over the Celestial Empire. 

This miracle of the Root of Jade, however, and the story 
of how it came from the West at a time when the East had all 
but given up hope, is recounted to this day among the peasants 
and workers who learn it as children from their parents by 
mouth-word and do not, as the learned, rely upon the record 
by brush. 

* * * * 

It happened in the Country of Si-fan that lies to the north 
of the Land of Southern Cloud, to the south of the Sands, 
below the region of Snow, and on the edge of the Forest of 
Eternal Rain, whither the people had travelled to escape the 
torments of the fiery disc. After more than fifty moons of 
travail and leanness the people murmured against their 
leaders, and the Emperor who had led them to the safety of 
the mist-capped ranges. They became as a field of grass that 
bends in waves before the rushing wind. 

They yearned for the painted lanthorns, the blossom of 
the peaches, the blue tiles, the good red earth, the dust and 
the golden grain of the plains, so the maidens scooped and 
ate the bright coloured clays from the cuttings of the hill 
pathways until they grew thin and pined and died. All the 
while the men laboured in vain to hew terraces from the 
crumbling hill slopes for the planting of the feeble crop that 
was washed away before it was ripe for the sickle. Truly it 
was said that there was more labour needed to produce a 
single grain of rice than to build a mountain. 

Behind them, as they thought for ever, were left the 
yellow ho-ho birds of their home-land, and in front were the 
gaunt vultures and ravens of the gorges and ravines, and their 
stomachs were pinched as the waist of a wasp after the apricots 
are gathered in for the drying. Multitudes pushed on from 
behind to escape the fierce rays that were burning the pleasant 
valleys of the River of Ten Thousand J and the Hwang-Ho, 
until the hill-tops were clustered with mankind and their 
cattle as are the reeds of a lake with ants at flood-time. 
When men were pushed into the forest they were shot at 
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with poisoned arrows by the naked Nungs in the branches. 
When they struggled for the passes in the snows where dwelt 
the Po-med tribesmen whose heads spring from their chests, 
they were met by wild, red priests who blew blasts at them 
from Conch shells and trumpets made from human thigh- 
bones until they laid themselves down and dreamed they 
were dead, or fled in madness. If they were pressed on, they 
were caught and pushed screaming down slides of ice for the 
sport of the Monasteries. 

If the Emperor sent emissaries to the tribes beyond the 
Nungs, he received back warlike messages of’ burned sticks 
and pepper-plants, if indeed the messengers returned. 

Both Ting and Tui stood empty, for in all that country 
there was neither incense nor any abundance of food for the 
boiling. The very dragons from which sprang the legs and 
handles of the vessels, hung their heads and slept like the 
Eleven Sleepers of the Isles of the Blest. Then the people 
cursed the bones of their ancestors and threatened to melt 
their sacred bronzes into weapons against the great luminary 
that lurked behind the rolling canopy of Heaven. They 
shouted in front of the Emperor’s cave-palace in the sandstone 
cliff, asking why he had abandoned the titles of Emperor 
and the Son of Heaven, thus giving place to the flying chariots 
of the Sun that darted their shafts from the blazing eye itself. 

Then he who was not an Emperor, whose name is drawn as 
Yi Shan, sent for the ancient vermilion pencil in its case of 
scarlet lacquer and wrote a manuscript to the Emperor of the 
West, asking advice from his Minister of Food that Tu and 
Fu might be filled again to overflow and the people might eat. 
And with the missive he sent as a gift a great weng of king- 
fisher green, wrought from the finest boulder jade of Kuen 
Lun. In this bowl swam a pair of ink-black fish, and on it 
was inscribed a poem by the hand of Ch’ien Lung himself, 
since the Emperor had heard that from the ocean verging the 
Empire of the West the fish had vanished. As well he sent 
buckles, bracelets and magic cylinders, and of ju’z of white 
jade he sent nine times nine for the folk of the Western Court 
to hang upon the hooks of their belts. 

A hundred mules and muleteers and soldiery were needed 
to carry the caskets through the land of Hkampti Long to 
De-li where the Viceroy of the Western Emperor sat upon the 
Throne of the Peacock Pheasant to receive and send them to 
the Island where the Emperor of the West had his Palace. 
And to the Viceroy he sent the Red Coral Button and the 
Sign of the White Crane. 

After great hardship and long delay during which the 
caravan ate its own tail, the treasures reached the West by 
the way of Ind as has been said. At that time the Empire of 
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the West was itself beset with peril, the seas as well as the 
very air being lashed by dragons with fiery tails, from which 
dropped flaming eggs, so that the Emperor and his Ministers 
had very little time or treasure to spare. They, too, were at 
war and striving against the Sun. But the Minister for Food, 
who was named the Lord Wu-La’tun, bethought him of a 
certain treasure to which all the peoples of the West were said 
to turn without fail in their troubles, and which, in the days 
of the great Western Empress E-Liz’a-Beth had come from 
that further land which is so far westwards that had it not 
been for the Sun, might have been known to our country as 
the Empire of the East. This treasure the Lord Wu-La’tun 
had copied in carved jade by the Ministry of Works of Art 
for the better understanding of its magic. He knew well 
that otherwise the meaning of the offering, as also its very 
substance might perish on the way, and the Yi Shan himself 
be offended. 

Now when the day of the returning of the caravan to its 
serai had dawned and a famished convoy with the Amban at 
its head—for it had again eaten its own tail—wound up the 
leech-ridden forest track, evading the demons at each corner, 
he who should have been Emperor was, as it is said, beside 
himself. Two Yi Shans there were, the real one being balanced 
between false despair and true hope like a starving stork 
that waits for the frog to hop from below the mossy stone. 
So the double Yi Shan sat within his grotto and the tired 
Amban went to sleep with his bodyguards about him, leaving 
word that by no means must he be disturbed, so that the 
morrow might see him refreshed for the audience and pre- 
sentation of gifts. 

But Yi Shan could not rest. When all was still, but for 
the faint air of a lute that wandered across the courtyard, he 
sent for the Prime Minister and told him of his wish to see 
what magic gift had been sent him, and return it secretly 
while yet the Amban slept. So the Prime Minister sent for 
the Council of twelve which is called Taz, and the Tat sum- 
moned the twelve Nobles styled Sing, that is the second High 
Court. The Court woke the Presiding Law Officer, who 
could do nothing, since he had mislaid his silver tablet of 
office. Then the Minister for Intelligence was called and at 
once sent a small boy trained in such matters to abstract the 
treasure from the Ambassador’s luggage and bring it forth 
so that in due course it could be passed in through the back 
entrance for Celestial consideration. 

Imagine, however, the small boy’s terror at seeing bright 
shafts of light streaming from the Ambassador’s bamboo 
door, against all the regulations of the Ministry of Lights. 
Consider how he strained his ears to catch the words of the 
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low, excited chanting of the once portly but now emaciated 
Amban on his knees at kotow to a huge, exquisitely carved 
Jade. The stone gleamed and glowed in the light of the lamp 
with a wonderful inner refulgence that was not a mere reflec- 
tion. Of translucent clarity within, its hue varying from 
moment to moment between rose and green, it yet possessed 
a darker but passing delicate outer skin that combined all the 
colours of the peach, the bloom of the almond, and the 
pomegranate fruit. 

The casket in which the stone had lain was thrown aside 
with its silken inner and outer wrappings. Even the boy saw 
that the stone in shape was like the root of certain lilies that 
grow by pools which are dedicated to the spirit of K’ung 
K’in. It had a thousand jewelled eyes like lotus buds that 
flashed iridescent in the rays of the flame hovering above the 
wick. Round about were the nine times nine smaller copies 
of the gift from the Lord Wu-La’tun. And the song of the 
Amban was as the soft purring of the God of Laughter, the 
Lord of the Full Stomach, the Fortunate One who stands 
behind the Kitchen God and whose cheeks no tears furrow. 
The thoughts of the Amban were those of a hungry man as 
he draws to himself a dish full of the fathers of cho po po, the 
sires of dumplings. The corners of the Amban’s mouth were 
wet with the saliva that trickled there. 

The night slipped away and the small boy watched, yet 
did the Amban not sleep. And when there were but two 
hours to pass before the sound of the washerman’s bat should 
break the day, the child went to the Minister of Intelligence 
and was beaten soundly. Yet instead of wailing as he should, 
the boy sang aloud the song of the Amban who had been 
tired yet would not sleep. Then it was that the intelligent 
one went himself to the Amban’s door and saw and heard for 
himself. And the sound and sight of it was fatness, the fatness 
of the cream of bean-curd, of fine white rice and of honey, 
and of ducks from the marshes of Tung-Ting. So the Minister 
crawled away on hands and knees while there was yet time 
before the watch extinguished the terrace flares. 

Presently the Court of Sing sang the song to the Court of 
Tai who first antiphoned it to be sure of the tone, and then 
performed before the Prime Minister, who first arranged his 
face and shaped his mouth in front of a polished mirror 
before going into the presence. When the Emperor, who 
was not an Emperor, unofficially heard the words and the 
song of the wonderful Jade stone, he could hardly believe it. 
He sent for the Upper and the Lower Court, the Minister of 
Intelligence, the Presiding Law Officer, in turn, and finally 
for the small boy whom he rewarded with a handful of copper 
cash to buy parched millet when he had piped his little piece. 
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After that Yi Shan dismissed everyone except the small 
boy, even his guards, and with the urchin sat noisily on the 
edge of the Imperial Bed. When he thought all was clear, 
with the child to hold up his robes, he went on tip of toe across 
the yard to the Amban’s door. He looked and he listened so 
long that he caught cold in his eye and acquired earache, so 
that on the morrow he cancelled the order given overnight 
to send the Engraved Gold Button and the Sign of the Fly- 
catcher to the Amban. 

And that is nearly the end of the story of the Root of 
Jade and of its coming from the West, for Yi Shan ordered all 
the eighty and one little models of the Root to be planted 
in the terraces owned by the members of the Courts, while 
the big Root itself was housed in the Treasury along with the 
Seal of the Five Dragons that transmits the State. When the 
birthday of a Hundred Flowers that is called Hoa-tchao had 
come and gone, the terraces were garlanded with the white, 
the purple and the yellow blooms that had sprung from the 
enchanted rootlets. In due season at the Division of Autumn, 
known as Ch’iu Fen, the people dug their crops as they sang 
the song of the Amban, who did not get the insignia of the 
Flycatcher, and of the legendary Lord Wu-La’tun as they 
gathered into their baskets the goodly heaps of the root that 
is now known all over the world as Po-ta-to. They knew now 
that the Cycle of the Sun was passing into the Second Cycle 
of the Warring States and that China would repeat its eternal 
past. 

It is said that soon after this the mighty Yi Shan and the 
Foreign Lord Wu-La’tun spread their robes to the breeze and 
flapped away to Heaven. On earth their memorial can still 
be seen in our Capital City, a pair of black jade fish swimming 
round a pink and green jade root of Po-ta-to. And that is 
what we have heard is called in the West : Fi-Shan-Ch’ips. 


GLOSSARY 
Amban . . ‘ . Ambassador. 
Chu-po-po . ‘ . Dumplings. 
Chien Lung. : . An Emperor of the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
Jui. , i : . * Sceptres ”’ of good luck. 
Keung K’in. : . Confucius. 
Weng. : , . Akind of bowl. 
YiShan . ; ' . Perfect Goodness. 
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UTOPIA 


Cross CrEEK. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Decorations by Edward 
Shenton. (Heinemann, gs. 6d.) What are the essential conditions for 
the happiness of mankind ? No two human beings would answer such a 
question alike. Yet we are all busy planning for a world where everyone 
will be happy because they are secure. “ Safety first” is our recipe for 
Utopia. Nothing is to be left to the imagination or to the chance turn of 
Fortune’s wheel ; we are to live in a “ planned ” town or a “ planned ” 
countryside; gas, electric light, company water, bathrooms and a 
conveniently placed kitchen sink are to be the first requisites of existence ; 
the education and the entertainments suited to this restricted and conven- 
tional way of life are to satisfy to the full every temperament, however 
various, and we shall all be chained to these islands by the beneficent 
tyranny of a universal compulsory insurance which will, by all accounts, 
make it difficult for any adventurous youth to seek his fortunes abroad. 
As a result, the best of us will, in the long run, suffer agonies of boredom, 
without knowing why. If, on the other hand, no one is bored, that 
will mean that the qualities which made England great will have perished 
everlastingly. . 

Mrs. Rawlings had other views. A native of Maryland, in the 
southern states of the U.S.A., she left New York to settle in northern 
Florida, remote from the luxurious atmosphere of Miami and Palm Beach 
and, to her, Cross Creek was Utopia. It was hard, at first, to convince 
her neighbours that she did not hanker after the delights of civilisation ; 
one of them tried to load her up with a couple of complete strangers from 
the Northern States who wished to stay for a month in order to fish in the 
lake. He was much surprised when she told him that she had come to 
Florida “‘ to get away from Yankees.” 

What was her Paradise like ? No pen can describe it as she does, for 
this book is a masterpiece of style and charm. But, from our suburban 
standpoint, it is interesting to examine its main features and to under- 
stand why, as her darkie maid put it: “It takes someone a bit crazy 
to live at Cross Creek.” Yet the world would not be a worse place if 
“craziness ” of that particular brand were more widespread nowadays. 

In United States parlance, a “‘ creek” is a stream. At Cross Creek a 
country road passes by a bridge over the water channel flowing between 
Lochloosa Lake and Orange Lake. The road runs east and west—east 
for four miles to the small village of Island Grove, west for nine miles to a 
turpentine mill. You can only travel north and south by boat, for in 
these directions lakes and marshes stretch to the horizon. Four white 
families besides herself live at the Creek; ‘‘ Old Boss” Brice, the 
Glissons, the Mackays and the Bernie Basses and two coloured house- 
holds, Henry Woodward and the Mickenses. The road towards the 
village passes certain other habitations, but, in the judgment of the 
neighbourhood, Cross Creek is the end of the world. 
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Some of us, who are not wholly engrossed by the amenities of town 
life, find ourselves instinctively attracted to special aspects of nature. 
There are people who only feel at home in the hills, others love the wide 
sky and cloud pageantry of the plains. Trees havea mysterious message 
for some men ; they feel the benediction of the beeches. Mrs. Rawlings 
must be of those who “ hear lake water lapping at the deep heart’s core,” 
and though she pays the taxes and cannot boast Hobden’s experience of 
the land, she feels that love of it which constitutes the only true owner- 
ship. And truly it was a lovely land to own. Each family at Cross Creek 
possessed, as a chief source of revenue, an orange grove of trees laden 
with deep jade-green leaves and golden globes, besides a few acres of 
farm land ; stretches of ‘‘ hammock,” that is, waste woodland thick with 
white blossomed magnolia trees and alive with bird and animal life, as 
well as gardens brilliant with flowers ranging from our half-hardy 
annuals to blooms which we never see outside a hothouse. They had 
cows and pigs, vegetables and fruit in profusion ; there were fish to be 
caught in the lakes ; duck, quail and partridges to be shot. But, though 
plenty lay thus within reach it could only be gathered through hard and 
incessant toil. The negroes who pruned and tended the orange trees 
required constant supervision ; fences had to be made up against the 
depredations of neighbouring cattle and pigs; there was wood to be 
cut in the hammock for winter fuel; cows to be milked, poultry to be 
fed, harvests to be gathered, seeds to be sown, food to be cooked, with 
nothing but unskilled and uncertain native labour to fall back on. And 
all this beneath the burning Florida sun which, while it shed a glory in 
spring and early summer, turned into a pitiless enemy as the scorching 
days of autumn drew on. Bread there was in abundance, but it was 
literally earned by the sweat of her brow. For the first few years the labour 
was more than she could bear ; it seemed impossible to make a living out 
of Cross Creek and equally impossible to leave it. The problem was 
solved by the income derived from her books; she found she could 
stay there, in reasonable comfort, to tell the story of the human relation- 
ships which the simple life brings in its train. 

Even so, security was not her watchword. Two degrees Fahrenheit 
of frost could turn her orange harvest in the night into blackened fruit 
and shrivelled leaves. Bonfires of logs were piled among the trees and 
the whole farm population sat up all night waiting to light them as the 
mercury dropped. Poisonous snakes lurked beneath the stones in the 
garden or slept on the threshold. You learned to watch your step at 
Cross Creek. 

How do people develop who depend only on themselves and Nature ? 
Does the struggle for life breed love of their neighbour or the reverse? 
What takes the place of old age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
Public Assistance Committees, British Restaurants? Florida was not 
altogether without social services. It was possible to get a doctor or a 
nurse and transfer a sick patient to hospital. A school bus collected 
such children as consented to be educated. Those who refused were not 
interfered with. At certain intervals a census of the population was 
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taken. But for the daily emergencies of life you depended on yourself 
and your neighbours and the human contacts thus set up were varied and 
rich. Domestic life at Cross Creek rested on the bedrock of Martha 
Mickens :-— 

‘She came walking towards me in the grove one bright sunny 
December day. I turned to watch her magnificent carriage. . . . She is 
getting on to seventy, yet glimpsing her down the road she might be a girl. 
She came directly to me and inclined her head. She said ‘I come to pay 
my respecks. I be’s Martha. Martha Mickens. I wants to welcome 
you... . I won’t keep you. I jes’ wanted to tell you I was here.’ ” 
And down that road she continued to walk, a pattern of skilled and 
cheerful helpfulness, whenever trouble reared its head. The neighbours, 
as a whole, had this in common. Their sympathies were practical but 
never cultured or on the side of luxury. They did not read or admire 
her books. Nor were they impressed by the bathrooms and inside 
sanitation which she installed. Only one inhabitant owned a “toilet ” 
and he kept it, unused, as a sacred bequest from a deceased friend. But 
in the things they considered important, mutual service was rendered 
and expected as a matter of course. Not that the helping hand was at 
once extended. As in rural England, they ‘‘ summer and winter ” you at 
Cross Creek ere taking you to their hearts. Indeed the first social contact 
was discouraging, for Mrs. Rawlings found herself the only guest at a 
Pound Party organised with the sole object of appropriating the cake she 
had been asked to contribute. But as time went on, she learned the 
system of exchange whereby the community got its work done. A 
neighbour would expect to use her truck to haul his vegetables to the 
station ; in return, his mules were at her service for light ploughing. 
A family picked her crop of pecans gratis and kept enough of them for 
their own use. A man would borrow money between jobs and turn up, 
unsummoned, on a frosty night to light the orange grove fires. Another 
would pay his debts in fish, generously. The cash value of these 
transactions was never considered ; it was the service, the needful done, 
which counted. They knew that “ profit and loss are incidental to life, 
that work must be an intimate thing, the thing one would choose to do 
if one had, as Tom said, ‘ gold buried in Georgia ’.”” They knew “‘ above 
all, that in our relations with one another, the disagreements are un- 
important and the union vital. We draw our conclusions about the world 
from our intimate knowledge of one small portion of it. Old Boss said : 
‘The Creek doesn’t amount to anything. The people don’t amount to 
anything. But if you have no money, they’ll cook for you and fetch it to 
you, and they'll doctor you, and if you get past their doctoring they’ll 
send for a doctor and pay his bill. And if you die, they’ll take up a 
collection and bury you. I figure it’s just as close to Heaven here as any 
other place.” Perhaps closer than some. 

As friendships grew, so did opportunities for strange association. 
She was taken out duck shooting on the lake, armed with a gun ; surely, 
to the male mind, the most sacrificial offering of all, for she seldom even 
tried to bring down a duck. Once, when a personal catastrophe had, for 
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the moment, tumbled her world about her ears, she was invited to spend 
a day in catching rattlesnakes alive. And the tale of her terror and the 
courage which vanquished it is one of the best chapters in the book. 
She and a woman friend started in a boat, alone, to thread the labyrinthine 
mazes of the marsh, to find that word had been sent ahead, that she was 
to be looked out for everywhere. Her long procession of coloured 
maids showed her a devotion which was often inconvenient. Small 
wonder, for she practised, as a matter of preference, the Christian 
principles we are so concerned about to-day. One wonders, when our 
Christian principles are all done for us by the State through taxation and 
compulsion, whether we shall feel so very Christian about it after all ? 
One comfort is, those who wish to show their love to their neighbour 
will always be able to help him fill up his forms. 

One aspect of life in Florida was hers to the full. She was a first-class 
cook, with the gift, moreover, of imparting her skill to the ignorant. 
And butter, cream, ‘‘ white bacon,” game, fish, turtle-eggs and strange 
meats like bear and opossum, made the serving of exquisite food an easy 
job. One weeps with envy in these dry as dust and monotonous days, to 
read her chapter of recipes. A place where the materials for crab 
Newburg all lie within a stone’s throw! Floridean digestions must be 
strong, but for variety and richness few countries can have such victuals 
to be picked up for the gathering. 

Perhaps the secret of happiness at Cross Creek lies in realising that 
the earth is greater than those who own it. The birds and beasts are just 
as much at home in it as we are; we can borrow and use it, but it was 
there before us and will be there when we are gone. We must serve it 
or it will not serve us. ‘‘ We are tenants, not possessors, lovers but not 
masters. Cross Creek belongs to the wind and the rain, to the sun and 
the seasons, to the cosmic secrecy of the seed and, beyond all, to time.” 

Mary Maxse. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE LIEVEN-PALMERSTON CORRESPONDENCE, 1828-1856. Translated and 
Edited by Lord Sudley. With a Preface by Sir John Squire. (John 
Murray, 18s.) Through a combination of wisdom and happy chance, 
both sides of this correspondence have found their way into the safe 
keeping of the British Museum. Lord Sudley, a great grandson of Lady 
Palmerston on his mother’s side, has edited the letters with extraordinary 
taste and skill. Though Princess Lieven spoke English like a native, 
both ladies elected to write to each other in French, a fact we should 
never discover from Lord Sudley’s masterly translation into modern 
idiomatic English, not perhaps quite the language the writers would 
themselves have used, but all the more real to us in consequence. 

The interest of this work lies in its revelation of the characters of two 
remarkable women who lived in an age very different from ours. 
Princess Lieven was of Russian origin, a daughter of Baron Benckendorff, 
whose family had long been settled in Esthonia. She was brought up in 
St. Petersburg, and her husband, Prince Lieven, stood high in the favour 
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of the Tsar and was for 22 years Russian Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James. Here his wife made for herself a position almost unique in the 
annals of diplomacy. She was a woman of great social gifts and charm ; 
Lady Granville who was, next to Lady Palmerston, her greatest English 
friend, describes her as ‘‘ famous for civility and empressements for 
everybody, invariably gay and brilliantly agreeable.” Yet in the long 
run these gifts failed to save her from social disaster owing to her passion 
for secret intrigue. She had to make herself the confidante of whoever 
was the most prominent man in power at the moment, whether it were 
her early lover, Prince Metternich, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Grey, or, in later years, M. Guizot in Paris. Whatever 
king was on the throne, Princess Lieven must be behind the scenes at his 
court, must know more about everything than anybody else, must have 
a busy finger in every pie. For the first six years of this correspondence 
she was on the crest of the wave of English politics in London. Her 
letters are full of gossip and patronising complacency; she even tells 
her friend that such and such distinguished people are prepared to come 
and stay with her at Panshanger by her— Princess Lieven’s—arrangement. 

At that time, and for years after, Lady Palmerston was still married 
to her first husband, Lord Cowper. She was also a politically-minded 
woman, very much of the world and not averse to adventure. One of 
her brothers, Lord Melbourne, was to be Queen Victoria’s first Prime 
Minister, another, Lord Beauvale, held high diplomatic posts. There the 
resemblance between the two women ends. Lady Cowper remained 
throughout her career, first the Egeria then, after Lord Cowper’s death, 
the devoted wife of Lord Palmerston. She was kindly, affectionate, 
capable of disinterested behaviour, discreet in expressing her opinion 
and, beyond everything, she was a grande dame. 

It was obvious from the first that Princess Lieven would overreach 
herself. One wonders, indeed, why she was allowed so long a run. In 
1834 the blow fell. Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary in Lord 
Grey’s Administration, felt that this constant interference in the nation’s 
affairs by the wife of a foreign ambassador must at all costs be stopped. 
He engineered a diplomatic crisis with Russia which ended in the recall 
of Prince Lieven to St. Petersburg. The measure had the full approval 
of Lady Cowper, but she was genuinely fond of her friend and continued 
to receive and patiently to answer, a stream of letters breathing bitterness, 
self-pity, complaints of self-created ill-health and troubles, spiteful 
insinuations and incessant claims on ker services which, when fulfilled, 
met with scant acknowledgement. They are the letters of a venomous, 
vulgar-minded woman, incapable of real affection for anyone but herself. 
Princess Lieven refused to remain in Russia and wandered about Europe 
until she found refuge in Paris at the court of Louis Philippe and in the 
arms of M. Guizot. 

Matters did not improve when Lady Cowper became the wife of the 
man who had caused her friend’s downfall. The skirmishes grew more 
bitter ; Lady Palmerston was now openly a Whig partisan and relations 
with the Conservative Government of M. Guizot grew strained. The 
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Revolution of 1848 drove him and his friend into exile to England for a 
time, then, when the Crimean War broke out, both France and England 
were denied to Mme. de Lieven. The letters limped along at increasing 
intervals, then finally ceased. 

The correspondence gives a vivid picture of social life in London and 
Paris a hundred years ago. We hear from Lady Palmerston herself of 
the organisation and success of the Saturday evening parties whose 
fame has been handed down to the third and fourth generation by those 
who were lucky enough to attend them. They were small—in those 
days invitations were despatched by the score instead of by the hundred — 
they were entirely non-political, but no one who was asked ever stayed 
away. It was said at the time that people enjoyed themselves because, 
when the last guest had departed, Lord and Lady Palmerston exclaimed 
in chorus : “‘ What a delightful evening it has been!” Perhaps as gooda 
definition as any of the characteristics of that very vital couple. 

This is one of the most delightful chronicles yet produced of men and 
events a hundred years ago. Lord Sudley must not stay his hand. In 
these directions he shows genius. 


THE AIR 


Vicrory THROUGH AIR PoweER. By Major Alexander Seversky. 
(Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.) Major Seversky is one of the outstanding experts 
in the world on aviation and the use of air power. In range and variety 
his experience within his own professional field is unsurpassed. As pilot, 
aeronautical engineer, designer, manufacturer and adviser on military 
aviation and its problems, his reputation and standing are of the highest. 

In this small book Major Seversky’s argument moves between two 
propositions about air power in modern war. The first is that without 
adequate air power neither land nor naval forces can be victorious. This 
proposition he establishes without difficulty from the ample evidence 
provided by Allied defeats during the early years of the war. The 
second proposition is that air power has destroyed all earlier bases of 
strategy ; that practically alone it can bring its possessor victory ; and 
that technical inventions and possibilities now known, though not yet 
fully exploited, will soon increase the range of air power so that a nation 
whose industries are powerful enough to create and sustain an air force 
of the requisite types and the necessary strength will shortly be able to 
hold the whole world in fee. 

This second proposition Major Seversky fails to establish. Aviation 
is essentially a means of transport. Planes can transport men, arms of 
supplies, or destructive substances. Planes can transport any and all of 
these more quickly than any other available form of transport—artillery, 
as prime mover of the high explosive in shells, alone excepted. This is 
obvious, and should need little argument with intelligent people. But 
that swift air transport and a measure of surprise will suffice to overcome 
all other forms of resistance ; or, indeed, that the necessary technical and 
organisational methods cannot be devised to guard against air striking 
power used in such ways—these are propositions, no less essential to 
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Major Seversky’s argument, which he not only fails completely to estab- 
lish, but which he does not even properly discuss. Major Seversky girds 
at those in high places who in his experience lack imagination and under- 
standing of air power. But he himself does little or nothing here to 
clear away the solid mass of experience and analysis which tell against 
these theories. It is much to be hoped that Major Seversky will recon- 
sider the problem once again and will give us in a sober, serious, factual 
and carefully argued book the benefits of his great practical and theoretical 
knowledge on a subject of vital importance to the whole world. 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 


THE MAKING OF To-MoRROW. By Raoul de Roussy de Sales. (Al'en and 
Unwin, 1o:. 6d.) M. Roussy de Sales is a Frenchman who has spent 
10 years in the United States as a Press correspondent and is still there. 
This book was first published in America, shortly after the United States 
had entered the war, and the author’s aim is to explain to Americans 
(1) the recent trend and development of Western civilisation ; (2) the 
contrast between European and American ways of life and thought ; 
(3) the inescapable conclusion that while “‘ it is impossible to conceive of 
what we have called civilisation without Europe, the rehabilitation of 
Europe can hardly be achieved without the help of America. In other 
words, it is in the interest of America herself to co-operate with Europe 
in the post-war settlement, once victory is achieved.” 

| In many ways, this is a remarkable book. It shows no trace of that 
slick and superficial journalism which supplies us with so much reading 
matter nowadays. M. de Sales has a strong historical sense and a close 
habit of thought; his argument goes deep; he never loses sight of 
reality and he remains consistently objective in his views. There is only 
one reference to his country’s fate —a reference we shall all echo—that it 
is impossible to conceive of a civil’sed Europe in the future without 
France. 

The problem, as the author describes it, is complex. Civilised man is 
confronted, as was the case 140 years ago, with war and revolution at one 
and the same time. The peoples of the earth are divided both vertically 
and horizontally ; vertically by that spirit of nationalism which finds its 
extreme expression in the dictator countries ; horizontally by a worship 
of collectivism which tends to organise and develop for all alike a system 
of material security through State control and regulation which will 
deprive men of their individual freedom. According to M. de Sales, 
Socialism, Communism, Fascism and National Socialism are all equally 
the enemies of democratic freedom. There has also grown up, of recent 
years, a creed of Pacifism and appeasement, a guilt complex towards 
war, which has caused armaments to appear as a crime against society. 
We can only now endure the thought of war on the understanding that 
it will usher in Utopia, a state of affairs which no war has ever produced 
since the world began. ; 

This analysis of the themes which engross us to-day is close and 
thoughtful, but the outstanding merit of the book lies in its concluding 
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chapter, “‘ The Revolt of Germany.” The author traces the history of 
the German nation from the original tribes from which it sprang, which 
successfully resisted and destroyed the Roman Empire. The Germans 
have not abjured civilisation, they have never practised it. As to the 
road we are to travel in future, the author has no definite solution to offer ; 
it may be that no complete and permanent cure for our ills and dangers 
exists. As he sensibly remarks, men are quite prepared to admit that 
individuals must put up with second or third best, or even worse, in this 
world below, while remaining convinced that for nations, Paradise lies 
just round the corner. Victory must of course be decisive, but that will 
not necessarily mean a German change of heart. But in meeting all these 
problems the United States must bear her part unreservedly. That has 
been obvious since the Battle of the Marne, though her citizens only 
saw it as a nation in December 1941. 


Town PLANNING AND Roap TrarFFic. By H. Alker Tripp, C.B.E. 
(Arnold, tos.) The importance of the connection between Town Planning 
and Road Traffic, reviewed in the last number of The National Review, and 
the urgency of the need to minimise the appalling casualties on the roads 
of this country are made abundantly clear by the perusal of Mr. H. Alker 
Tripp’s book. As an Assistant Commissioner of Police at Scotland 
Yard, he knows his subject. 

“. . During the ten years preceding the war,” writes the author, 
“68,248 persons were killed and 2,107,964 injured on the roads of 
Great Britain. . . .” 

This staggering statement on the first page of Mr. Tripp’s first 
chapter compels attention and ensures his readers’ thoughtful con- 
sideration at the outset. His expert knowledge and advice are much 
sought after by town-planners, hence his inclusion on the Royal Academy 
Pianning Committee, consisting for the most part of a number of 
distinguished architects who have, with great public spirit, vision and 
considerable success, given their services in tackling the problem of 
replanning inner London. 
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TWO ASPECTS OF THE WAR 


THE TurNING TipE. By Major-General E. D. Tollemache, D.S.O., 
M.C. (John Murray and the Pilot Press, 4s. 6d.) TasLe. Two. By 
Marjorie Wilenski. (Faber, 7s. 6d.) The publishers of The Turning Tide 
are performing a national service in thus issuing informative descriptions 
of the nature, work and requirements of the fighting services in this war. 
The Army is perhaps the greatest gainer of the three, for the British, 
while employing soldiers to fight their battles, have never tried to under- 
stand what soldiering means. No sooner have we succeeded, after the 
outbreak of war, in collecting an army, than we are met by countless 
requests that these idle and unoccupied men should be employed as 
servants to the civil population until they are sent out to fight a fully- 
trained and experienced enemy. This book is the second of Major 
Tollemache’s treatises on the composition, training and duties of a 
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modern soldier, whether in the artillery, the tanks, the armoured cars or 
the infantry. He tells us why the Army, ill-equipped and ill-trained, 
deprived of essential weapons and air-cover, sent hither and thither to 
attempt the impossible, failed, through no fault of its own, at the outset. 
Now that, through equipment and training, the Army has come into its 
own, General Tollemache explains what it means to be a soldier in 
modern warfare. It is a task which calls for individual intelligence, 
resource, initiative, physical toughness and powers of endurance as well 
as that courage which is our national birthright. It is hard to over- 
praise this book. Everyone should read it, for it sets out, in 57 pages of 
large print, an expert and readable account of the things which every one 
of us should know, if we are to begin to understand what this war 
means to those who have to fight our land battles. 

In Table Two we turn to a very different side of the conflict. As a 
novel the book has a slender, though pleasant plot which, of itself, 
would hardly sustain a story. But as a description of an office manned 
by women in war-time, it is a masterly character study. Everybody who 
has worked in the numerous organisations in this war and the last will 
recognise it as such. We have all seen these women gathered round 
their tables. The middle-aged aristocrat, brought there by a sense of 
duty, with the impeccable manners and frigid aloofness ; the incompetent 
muddler saved by her understrapper, the efficient worker soured by the 
gnawing sense of insecurity as to how she will fare when the war is over ; 
the gossip ; the inevitable tea and sweets ; it is all told, not only with 
knowledge, but with inner sympathy of what life means to the workers. 
To crown all, there is the inevitable sacrifice of a woman scapegoat to 
save the male authorities. Very true to life and pleasant to read. 


LEARNING AND DOING 


NavaL WARFARE. By Commander John Creswell, R.N. (Sampson 
Low. 12s. 6d.) This is the second edition of an interesting and useful 
study of certain aspects of naval warfare. The material on which it is 
based is largely the naval experience and problems of the last war; but 
eatlier experience is also brought under review. 

A book such as this raises important general issues over and above 
its own particular merits or defects. The main issue is, how far can those 
upon whom rest the main practical responsibility for defending this 
island be helped in their task by study of the past ? Napoleon answered 
that question for others by commending most careful analysis of the 
campaigns of the great captains of history. Essentially the same answer 
is made by the German Great General Staff. By contrast, the English 
tradition—which has certainly not been without its successes—has on 
the whole been more directly empirical. No doubt there can be error by 
excess on both sides. But alike for those who teach and those who study 
the great and terrible problems of warfare a necessary caution may be 
found in a passage the late F. S. Oliver wrote about Lord Roberts :— 

“If I were asked to name Lord Roberts’s highest intellectual 
quality I should say unhesitatingly that it was his instinct. And if 
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I were asked to name his highest moral quality I should say, also 
unhesitatingly, that it was the unshakeable confidence with which 
he trusted his instinct. But the firmness of his trust was not due in 
the least to self-conceit, or arrogance, or obstinacy. He obeyed his 
instinct as he obeyed his conscience—humbly and devoutly. The 
dictates of both proceeded from the same source. It was not his 
own cleverness which led him to his conclusions, but the hand of 
Providence which drew aside a veil, and enabled him to see the 
truth. . . . There are as many unanswerable reasons to be given 
for as against most human decisions. Ingenuity and eloquence are 
a curse at councils of war, and state, and business. Indeed, wherever 
action of any kind has to be determined upon they are a curse. It 
was Lord Roberts’s special gift that, out of the medley of unanswer- 
able reasons, he had an instinct for selecting those which really 
mattered, and keeping his mind close shut against the rest.” 


Instinct, no doubt, is the wind that bloweth where it listeth. Which 
is a sorry reflection for teachers who suffer from conceit ; but a spur to 
greater effort for all those capable of truly guiding and shaping the 
character and minds which fulfil their duty to their country in action. 


WE issued with our April number a third war 
map as a supplement to The National Review. This 
covers the Tunisian Campaign. We hope our readers 
will find this map as useful as the preceding ones. A 
few separate copies are still available, price 2s., from 


Rolls House, 2 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 
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